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Riterature. 


TU THE WOULD-BE AUTHOR. 


If thou would’st fain be thought a sage, 
Think a volume, write a page, 
And from every page of thine, 
Publish but a single line. 





RECOLLECTIONS. 


Tis past—but yet I see it still, 
That sunshine on the shore; 

The roses on the window sill ; 
The ivy round the door ; 

The light and shadow flitting round 
Each old familiar tree, 

Along the line of grassy ground 
That slopes towards the sea; 

And through the Western windows low 
The setting sunbeams pour, 

And flit and flicker to and fro 
Upon the matted ficor. 


The little porch—I see it yet-— 
Where summer flowers twine, 

And all their fragrant blossoms net 
With leaves of glossy vine. 

And with their sweetness stealeth slow 
A thought of hours 

All lighted with a gol 
Of sunset, in the sky; 

And memories of the pathway fair 
That wound along the bay, 

And of one eweet hour wasted there 
One blesséd summer day. 


One little hour, along the shore, 
Asarm-in-arm we strayed, 

And listened to the ceaseless roar 
The restless waters made; 

And watched the shadows in the deep, 
The sunlight on the land, 


Till all the glory seemed to die, . 
And daylight was no more, 

And darkness crept along the sky, 
And silence on the shore. 


That hour is past—it came, and fled 
As all life’s beanties will. 

The roses—they are long since dead 
Upon the window sill. 

The little porch is lying low, 
The shore is far away, 

And other eyes may watch the glow 
Of sunset in the bay ; 

And where the shining pathway gleams, 
And on the golden sand, 

Now other hearts may dream their dreams, 
And other feet may stand. 








And softer sounds may come and go 


And other lips may whisper low 
The words we whispered 

And other roses climb the wall 
And wreathe the self-same t, 

And blush at other vows let 
Like those that we—forgot. 

But never shall an hour so bright 
Return to her or me, 

As that which left us when the light 
Grew dark upon the sea. 
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THE ROBIN IS WEEPING. 


The robin is weeping, my baby dear; 


Mine eye is dim wii 
with a new-born A 

the little bird weeps for thee. 

eet, weet, weet, the robin is weepiag. 


Weary, oh! weary the day-time wore; 
Wearily wears the night for me. 

Now the house-dog howls, outside the door ; 

Again he howis, and my heart is sore, 


Weet, weet, weet, the robin is weeping. 
The robin is weepin m the wall, 
And a tiny moon, be ~ grave I see. 
The sexton has been with a little black pall ; 
Four maidens in white—fair, sad, and tall— 


wane, robin is weeping. 


HOLILS 




























“ O God, it is hard to suffer our fate ; 
God help us to bear it!” cries he. 
Weet, weet, weet, the robin is weeping. 





THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
ITS EARLY HISTORY. 


* * Searching amidst the ruins of the sixteenth century 
treasured up in the State Paper Office, amongst that dusty 
chaos of Proclamations, Acts of Parliament, Orders in Coun- 
cil, tattered letters, and half obliterated parchments, the ex- 


pon bo, b oe are \. ed and ~ 4- ‘Demreties 
per! ut strap, preserved and am ve 
of the relations existin between these men oon of the 
through his secretary, to Wolaey, dated. Oth July, 1587, jus 
is secretary, to Wo! 9th , 1527, just 
after the latter had started for Dover on his way A seaman? 
convene the cardinals to discuss the state of the Church. e 
extract a passage :— 
“ And forasmuch as in your journey ye shall not by chance have 
always venison after your tite, His Highness hath sent to 
your Grace at this time a deer by a servant of his own, and 
that, no because it is a deer excellent, but forasmuch as it is at 
— 7 novelty and dainty, and moreover slain of his own 


Wolsey replies on the 10th July to Henry hivaself, thus :— 
“Soon after my coming to Dover arrived there your trusty servant 
with a great, goodly, and fat hart, sent me by your ; and 
how greatly the same hath been to my consolation and rejoice- 
ment I cannot by these letters express, not only for the goodness 


killing, but also that thereby I do perceive to my inward comfort 

that your Highness hath your most humble chaplain in your 

blessed remembrance.” 

These letters illustrate the relationship in which two of the 

gat on 2 eS rd to each other. 
ry knew that his friend was going over to France, 


& wise man, he felt that his business would be carried on all 
the more rously if the Englishman, Thomas Wolsey, were 
well fortified, so he sent after him a “ great, goodly fat hart,” 
of his “ most gracious killing,” for his worthy chaplain’s 
We get a glimpse from this 
- the plentiful, —— life f the ane There was _ 
of that wretched silver-gilt magnificence of the t da: 
but a solid, porerher wy ont Podies fou 3 
in the streets to scandalize the ——s of the new-born day— 
the hungry man of any degree had o 
house on his way, and he was given beef, bread, and beer, 
with shelter for the night, and bidden “ God’s speed” in the 
morning—a life rugged and unconventional it may be said, 
wt 4 h ices the Bibl 
As is Henry , under whose ausp le 
first crept into England, men are at length becoming aware 
that posterity has never yet done full justice to his character. 
Ont of all the thirty or forty kings who have sat upon the 
English throne, he is the only one who, in common parlance, 


ever “earned his living.” We owe a deal of the com- 
fort of the present day to that man’s It was he, and 
such as he, who made the art of sitting in easy chairs such a 
safe and general accomplishment for us ; he was 
just the man for the time ; and it is doubtful 
if we could honestly name any of his successors who would 
have brought the country so ally such an or- 


it—Cromwell might, but — much bloodshed aud hypo- 
crisy; and it would be difficult to fix upon any one of the 
Georges who would have made a great reformer, 
Let us be just. Henry was no saint, but he was a wise and 
powerful king—a king in Spores fe than his crown and 

dowed with all the qualities of dauntless courage 
immovable determination necessary for his work; a 
thorough devoted to his country, who in turn 


very acts for w he has : 
is a most significant fact. Their support was not the sup- 
me slaves through fear, as is often greeny by Ann. | 


pursuing from honest 

motives of policy, we may safely conclude that man was 
Henry VIII. The domestic difficulty of his seven wiyes may 
be objected ; but there is a to be said yet upon that 


shall use the materials which have lately been thrown open 
tothem. We ~~ —— fem this “| hat — 
of a great man, greatness will extend to ac 
If 1 ae 7 will a heforeat 

‘ou mi 4 x ts ities as 
we an he aputtes; a lings 
A cate by our own limited capacities. This is not 
popu 
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of the said venison, and that the same was of your most gracious | th 


uae ho wor, pone comeamaiy 
meself very at and Ox tur! 

him out, ad him with that blending of classical allusion 
and parental solicitude which she som bestows on her 
wayward sons, to go into the country (rusticare). Poor Mas- 
ter Tyndale bowed and went into the country, found his way 
to Cambridge, who, to her eternal honour be it said, gave him 


great regard forhim. Th 
and Tyndale during the long winter evenings amused 
translating the “E. 


was proud of him. and oy him unanimously in those | 4 


ad cee cies te his » resolved on le .ving 


with much natural regret his friend and patron, Sir John 
Ww We next hear of him in London, startling ecclesias- 
tical propriety with the announcement that the day was ap- 


the 
would be superior to 
ledge which leads to ever! 
subject, ard a great deal be said when future hi ans | solved the 








ho had long watched the coming storm, and would have 
the rebellion by fielding to the demands of the 
concessions, and reforming the 
wer was at work, and Wolsey was removed from the scene ; 
he been spared, he would have delayed the Reformation 
d for a century, if not entirely ented it, by an- 
g its demands, and yet the ritual. But 


age 
Church ; but a higher 


had renounced the Pope’s authority, and though 
Roman Catholic, was fast ng over to the 


the Reformers. Between this period and the time 
porahe | the Reformation from conviction, a power 


men, was brought to bear w the question 
Bible. wil 


by the advent of the English 

The earliest attempt to translate the Scriptures into the 
vernacular was made by the Venerable Bede, who died dic- 
plorer comes across two simple letters written truly by the Great translated some portions, and was on. ene of 
the Psalms at his death; then came Wi who com- 
pleted the whole; only afew versions could be circulated, 
as it was obli; to be copied by hand; still even these were 
sufficient to shake the religious world to its foundations; but 
now the time had arrived, the printing-press was ready, and 
Providence sent the instrument in the person of William Tyn- 
dale, whose name should be reverently cherished by overy 
man who enters a church or sets any value upon an Engli 
Bible; he it was who gave his wi.ole existence to the work, 
braved the fury of his enemies, and sealed his mission with his 


This extraordinary man, and if magnitude and im nce 
ot labour be estimated, this eae and noblest Englishman, 
was born on the borders o Wales, where the doctrines of 
Wickliffe had taken a firm hold on people’s minds. In early 
life he became imbued with these doctrines, and we find that 
as soon as he made his appearance at Magdalen 
ford, he manifested a leaning towards the of Luther, 
regarded in England with great jealousy. He was in 

also of reading og discourses privately to 
his fellow-students. In fact, from his earliest youth, this 
William Tyndale was a dangerous character ; one of those 
Lge s my fellows who will not let things alone, but delight 
n ng 
guided ind: 
that land of unsubstantial living, to fight his battles; and, like | made hi: 


College, Ox- 


uestions and offering objections, one of those mis- 
Y ; consequently he 


and sent him ont into the world. We can imagine 


the consternation of the Oxford authorities when they heard 
that that terrible fellow, Tyndale, had taken his degree, and 
was admitted into the Ghurch—nay, more, was performing his 
duties as chaplain in the family of one Sir John Welsh, some- 
where in the west of J, who, it was said, entertained a 


went on well for a time, 
—¢ bd himself 
jon~Militis Christiani” of Eras- 


by 

mus, and was dl wing in favour; but, blind to his 
poms interests, ety Bir inee’ x ye . The Oxford 
rustication had not cured him. w talk about these 
new doctrines, yentured to discuss them with the great eccle- 


who visited Sir Ji and used to put 


such very awkward questions about the di of priests, and 


about the behaviour of 


very ble things 
that these exalted were offended, and told 
John “they did not Master Tyndale’s sour sauce,” 
Pg ww) Whenever. they came to enjoy the good 
s 


hospitality, there was Master Tyndale 


ready for them ; and there can be no doubt that many a de- 
amongst w 


hether should forego a 
board, or out that terri- 


3 


who 


the in the know- 
At moment he re- 
New Testament, and began the work 


when rudest peasant, with the Bible in his 
it 


on 
—began it under the most inauspicious circumstances—an out- 
peeps gterdee countrymen—hated by his enemies, and 


As he was unable to procure employment in London, he 
retired again into private lite for six months, during which 
time, by the most untiring industry, uncheered by a single 


thing deuated, resolved siege eengst the 
aun amo. 

ms ry Continent, and the publishers there. 

ee tye Pan t him some money, 

he left his country, never more to bebold it. On 


set to work, and translated the Penta- 
. By stealth, and as it were insidiously, the was 
spread about ; By ple meng oy met 








THE ALBION 


December 16 





ivately negotiated with an English mer- 
: rex COPY of Sypteie’e Testament 

e could procure, t idea occurred to 
Master T. 





taken so fierce a hold upon men’s minds that not all the ter- 

igo of terror could shake it: it was 

formed Faith, the sealing with 

ose men who had condemned others to be burnt 

for reading the Bible exw went joyfully to the stake with that 
ds. 


Above was a row of the very finest stags’ heads, the pick of 
nigh twenty years in the forest. All round the room their bare 
skulls looked grimly down on their conquerors beiow : for 
with the exception of about a half dozen monarchs of the 
glen who had been honoured by being stuffed, they had al) 
passed through the “ boiling-pot,” to show white and clean 
against the black wilderness of horns which interlaced above 
them. In the spaces between the racks the cunning hand of 
one of the hunters had frescoed or rather “ distempered,” g 

rting subjects, and here and there various stuffed 
wild cats still grinned as when they died. The 
floor was covered with dried deer-skin, and the chairs snd 
tables with the hunting-tartan of the great Clan-Houlachan, 
For the occupants, they deserve but would not desire, elaborate 
portrait painting; and only the touch of a vanished hand 
could draw them rapidly. Leech is gone; but any ordinary 
observer would have seen that they were the right men in the 
right place. Their years made them fairly represent age, 
manhood, and youth—such ege and manbood as the youth at- 
tached to stalking may fairly hope for. 
seemed, and was, as young as any of his juniors when he set 
his breast to the hill or at the beginning or end of a sharp 
The younger men were as coo} 


rible persecutions of that 
= fiery baptism of the 


g 
aware of this; so, when 
ments, he speedily collected every copy he could find of the 

unstal, who returned to Lon: 


@ persecution of Mary was the consummation of its suc- 
cess, and from that time it became, as it is to this day, the 
bulwark of the religious liberty ot the country. Then fol- 
lowed the version under James, the one now in use. Again, 
the groundwork ot Tyndale’s translation wes preserved, only 
altered here and there, and in many 
cases, like those of Coverdale, not for the best. ‘ But that gran 
old Saxon quaintness which so distinguishes the Bible from 
every other book in the language is the genius of one man, 
William Tyndale ; and at this point it may not be 
priate to mention two instances of the superiority of 
version, Take the 19th Psalm, 2nd verse, in our edition, we 
uttereth speech, and night unto night 
ague and general assertion, not suffi- 
ciently connected with the foregoing, to imply that the sub- 
h and knowledge was the glory of God. 
Compare Tyndale’s version, and we shall see how plainly the 
He renders it, “ One day telleth 
another and one night certifieth another,” a rather freer 
translation of the Hebrew, but more idiomatic and forcible. 
Then take the 23rd Psalm, 4th verse. In our version it is, 
“ Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death 

will fear no evil, for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff 
In Tyndale’s version, “ Tho: 

walk now through the valley of the shadow of 

fear no evil, for thou art with me; thy staff and th 
How much better that 

idea, the chief beauty of the whole psa 
the sheep scattered 


table bargain with Bishop 
n in triumph and caused the 
ous Testaments to be burnt in Cheapside, by the com- 
; whilst Tyndale, with the money he had re- 
revised, and more numerous edi- 

this time a terrible disaster befell him. As he 
by sea he was shipwrecked, lost 
ion of the Pentateuch, and his little 
money. At Hamburg, penniless and brokenhearted, 
with Miles Coverdale, struck up a partnership with 
the two set to work and soon 


& few phrases being 


Be 


rt, 


have, “ Day unto di 
mpleted the portion | showeth knowledge,” a v The elder sportsman 
ued the work, and 

Nehemiah 
run to cut off a stray hart. 
as greybeards in their choice of ground, and as stead 
in their shot. All had the same frame and habit, the same 
lergth of limb, breadth of shoulder, and great thickness 
through the chest; and they had happily escaped the Saxon 
The elder had long been known as 4 
champion of nearly ali the higher British sports ; the second 
will go by the name of Shékarry, because he had seen and 
slain all beasts of chase from the Terai to the Nilgherries, 
The youngest must be called Malise, because of his speed, 
though he may claim other and higher titles. 
the forester, for the order of the next day’s doings. 

There is a family likeness between all old gillies and fo- 
resters; and Red Robin is a type of the species. 
feet two, as lean as a greyhound, and as quick on his feet as 
a rabbit, in spite of nearly fifty years on the hill. 

izzled red, and his friends cannot quite settle which has the 

kest russet tint, that or his face. 
“ laddie” to “ ladd ;” then obtained promotion to full gillie, 
and ripened into the Tweed-clad “ pretty maan” that he is. 
As Persians say, “‘ May every true believer have such a man” 
to take him up io his deer in a strange country. 

The three were little in need of any man born of woman 
to take them up to their deer; but they deferred to Robert's 
Suggestion of the Sooth march as the field of next day’s 
work, and as he insisted on an early start (“say three 
o'clock,” said Robert parenthetically), they retired forthwith 
and duly reappeared somewhere about that time next morn- 
ing, in the dim “ living” room of the lodge. Coffee and eggs 
went the way of the pious Aneas, Tullus, and Ancus; and 
the whole party went forth into the outer darkness, with 
mingled feelings and a horn lantern. 


returned to Antwerp, he made the acquaintance of one P’ 
who had been sent over by the English bishops to lure 
to his fate. This wretch, after many months of friend- 
fortified with the Emperor’s sanction and assistance, 

Tyndale tu dinner ; and as the unconscious victim 

crossed the threshold, Philips, Judas-like, made a sign to the 
officers, who immediately seized him and dragged him away. 
risonment passed, during which 
his gaoler and family, and then 

burg, when he was condemned to be 

y burnt, which sentence was carried out 


whole meaning comes out. 


Six weary months of im 
time he made converts o 
came his trial at A 


at Vilvorden in the year 1536. 
Tyndale’s last words at the stake were, “ Lord, open the 
rayer on his lips that 
away to his rest. As 
mediate response to that martyr-prayer the King 
were opened, effectually and emphatically 
opened, for in less than two years after the death of Tyndale 
himself had not only sanctioned the cir- 
culation of the Bible, but had sent Coverdale over to Paris to 
perin’ the production of an English version under his 
own authority—the French printing 
than the English. To do this he had also obtained the espe- 
of Francis L., which bro 
about them, as we shall presently see. So 
Henry’s eyes opened, but he was himself actively and enthu- 
in procuring for his subjects an Eng 
edition of those very books which a few years before he had 
ordered to be publicly burnt, and for the translation of which 
dale had been hounded from his country to meet a mar- 
. This was a great change, and such as 
would never have been effected so tho 
upon any other mind than one of He 
ment. He hated from his very soul, he abhorred with a 
man’s loathing all deception an 
crastinations, the double dealings, the 
siastical courts had exhausted bh 
their authority, defied them, and 
driven in as it were upon himself and his own resources, he 
soon found out in what an atm 
tion he too was living, and th’ 


reserves the pastoral 

, the trepidation of 
, and their reassurance 
ting a glimpse of the shepherd with his sheephook in 
Besides, it is a more accurate 
word “ mishabteka,” which means ;literally a crook carried 
by shepherds. Many instances might be adduced, but it is 
not our object now to institute a comparison between the 
two versions here—the great fact is that it is to the uncheered 

et unwearied labour of William Tyndale we owe the Eng- 
ish Bible—it was he who first ventured openly to proclaim 
the necessity for promulgatiog that Book—it was he who in 
solitude, in poverty, and in peril, set about translating it— 
who braved the tury of the enemies of the Bible and 
them—who went into voluntary exile, and sought in a foreign 
land that shelter which his country refused him; spurned 
by her he was yet faithful to her interests; banished from her 
shores, he conferred on her the choicest gift she possesses ; 

uted, yet undaunted ; reviled, yet } 

raged ; in sickness, in want, 
prison, with all faith, love, and meekness, did this man work 
out his title to a place in the calendar of the world's worthies ; 
and when the one labour of his life was finishei he lay down 
that life at the stake, with a prayer upon his lips for God’s 
blessing upon that country for whom he had laboured, and 
who had cruelly betrayed him into the hands of his merciless 
foes. Such isan outline of the early ‘istory of the English 
Bible.—Dudlin University Magazine. 


BESIDE THE DEER. 


It is not very easy to give such an account of deer-stalking 
as shall really interest the uninitiated. There isa great change 
in a man after he has seen ‘“ blood on the knife,” as the hill- 
man’s toast somewhat grimly puts it. 
is not unlike the hound; he 


He has risen from 


ng better and cheaper 


Were they warm from 
ot exactly. Were they cold from their tubs? 
Not so cold as they became on meeting the first gust which 
embraced them as they turned the corner of the lodge. 
were by no means in the habit of “ beating their bosoms”— 
“but never a word they 8 < 

Going hard up hill is much the same thing at all times aad 

laces; though certain recollections connected with Mont 

lanc enable us to say with confidence that it is worse when 
you can’t see than when youcan. All hands kept on witithe 
true hill pace: long, slow, and unceasing, carrying the rifles 
by their barrels with muzzie to the front—“ an action waich,” 
as a militia serjeant remarked toa demoralized volunteer of our 
acquaintance, “in a civilized country amounts to mutivy.” 
Why say aught of stumbles, or of fording two or three swoilen 
burns, or of about 1,500 feet of steady ascent? 
under the brow of the ‘hill up which they had been toiling, 
dropped with an abrupt grunt into a sitting pos- 
ture, unslinging his glass in the very action. 
there was light enough to enable him to make sure of the 
ground before him. Let us try to describe it intelligibly. 

The early start had been made with a view of intercepting 
or at least of reaching deer on their way to the higher ground, 
from the lower slopes of tbe hills, where the 
through the night. It is well known to all that deer, like 
sheep on English downs, always use the same paths in enter- 
ing or leaving a glen,which are well marked by their feet, and 
These paths are called deer-passes 
@ pass, be it noticed, does not mean a glen, as if one said “ the 
Pass of Glencoe,” but a deer-path leading up from a ground 
near the top of a hill, to higher feeding-ground. 
what is generally called deer-stalking is done by waiting at 
, in such a position as to be well to leeward of the 
“Stalking,” strictly so calied, consists in 
approaching deer for the shot, and so matching one’s own 
craft and knowledge of the ground against their watchful- 
Our friends were very high on a hill we will cal! Ben- 
y-breac, or the Spotted Hill, looking down over a pass lower 
This pass lei round a lower shoul- 
der and so gradually down into the “ narrows” or upper and 
shallower part of a long main glen which shall bear ‘) 
name of Coire, or Corry-Affrick (Coire, pr. Corrie, is Gaelic. for 
hollow). And here they made their first spy, though some 
of their best ground was behind the shoulder, as very great 
care was necessary to avoid stumbling on deer and giving the 
alarm. The wind was blowing up the long Corry-Affrick (of 
course it always blows up or down a glen, never across). 

Robin’s glass moved quickly from “ glac” to “ stripie,” over 
all the green spots of sweet grass and shelter in the corrie, 
rted “hinds and such stuff,” nor did the 
Happily, the few hinds and calves 
before them were just feeding out over the opposite brow, and 
turning towards the main glen. As soon as the stuff, socalled 
was well over the brow, the sportsmen moved on to the 
ground which it had lately occupied, and this time all glasses 
were unslung, and the ground well studied. 

Not a word was said for five minutes, though the sight be- 
low made their hearts bound. It is no wonder the Red In- 
dian habit of silence under excitement is acquired by all 
stalkers. To the forester and the elder sportsman it was a 
second nature (we trust the latter will not object to bear the 
name of the Sagamore in this paper). The others studied the 
ground and the deer a while, and let Robin meditate on the 
general plan of the next hour’s campaign. 

“ Seven fine stags going out by the 
last; “ und that other lot with a grand head in it in the deep 

on the other side, amile forward. Ye are the quickest, 
Malise; ye must go behind the hull, and try and be in 
the big one before our shots have startled them, 
and pit them beyond ye. And we three will ge’ 
meet the seven in the West pass. The wind is a’right, and 
ave only to keep behind the hull to prevent your tracks 
turning them. Let them be well before you when you 
(It should be mentioned that deer will 
scent a man’s tracks quite as well as a 
, Now, do not think this is so easy to 





tience, and he renounced 
Europe with them; then 


ity apprehension with 


ta ths pogeenive of or to be engaged ia: aren 
on of or to n circu- 
lating the Bible, their avarice towards his subjects, their time- 
serving conduct towards himself, all tended to open his eyes 
to the plain truth, and he resolved with that unbending will 
of his, that, in spite of pope, cardinal, prelate, or 
English subjects should have an English Bible, and from his 
the thing to the bishops, who 
thing. Some one or two did 
set to work at their portions, men who, like the 
inced of the ftuth, and were destined in 
a later reign to attest their convictions with their blood 
fro iner to Cromwell, 
Henry's secretary, in which he says: “I have as much cause 
as any man to desire rest and quiet for the health of my body, 
whereunto I thought to have intended and to abstain 
finishex the translation of St. Luke. 
ve spent a great labour.” There 
letter from Cranmer to Cromwell 
adopt an edition of Tyn 
in France, with some emenda- 
tions, “ until,” he says, “ such time that we the bishops shall 
set forth a better translation, which, I think, will not be till a 
day after doomsday.” The advice was accepted ; the bishops 
varicated and procrastinated until H again 
his own hands, and sent Cov 
superiptend its execution. Coverdale was the fellow-labourer 
the martyr’s work, 
ere, and in some cases not 
But after atime the Inquisition pounced upon 
them, seized their presses, and ordered the Bibles to be burned ; 
2,500 copies were committed to the flames, and the whole im- 
pression would have been lost had not Providence in 
and by one of those inscrutable eee with which 
emplo: the very rapacity and 
evil passions of men to frustrate thelr own pu: / 
out the will of Heaven. It appears that one 
Mg avarice was oh 
ies to a haberdasher for waste . After 
had subsided, the English proprietors vent beck to 


a ome = an - 
mer’s, or the Great Bible, the first ever 
under royal authority, and the identical version 
the Psalms, such as we read prayer 

were taken. At last, then, it was done, and 


Somehow, the hunter 
to be properly entered: and 
your “ first stag” must fall before you know what stalking 
to any one who hasthe hunter in him. Then, 
the interest of stalking, as of 
on scenery; and many 
any more than Guy Li 
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jeast, do not forget or undervalue the various chances. No | had chosen for his shot—and-several of the hinds were up| sat down eight to table, and, although perfectly temperate, a 
" joubt, in broken ground, which one knows, and well against | and feeding—but he took his resolution, and a horizontal | merrier party never assembled. About one o'clock we broke 
2 wind, one Can get very near stag or hind. But there are ptar- | position in the dirt. He had slowly and successfully wormed | up, e one going to his respective employment or amuse- 
if migan high up, and blue hares; there are grouse below, espe- | his way over about one-half of the bare space, when up got| ment. 1 remained an hour behind the rest, and smoked an 
a ially stray old cocks, whose nature is, like a policeman’s, to | a blue hare which had been sunning itself (luckily among | extra cheroot with my old schoolfellow. He spoke of his Ly 
d ve always roand corners. Worst of all, there are hinds and | some large grey stones in a bog), and ran along the hill side. | mother and sisters far away in a pleasant rectory of Lipcoln- 
e alves. And so it came to pass, that when the Sagamore and | What remark Malise made somewhere in the region of his | shire, and read +- — of a letter he had that morning re- 
d the Shékarry were advancing with Robin towards their prey, | midriff, is not recorded, as it never left his lips. But he lay | ceived from his , the rector, who seemed to be, and 
. ihe three with @ simultaneous motion prostrated themselves | dead flat by a stone; and saw an old hind prick up her ears, | justly so, very proud of his only boy. It is now twenty-five 
te n the black mud on a sudden, Almost in their very path, at | and stare straight in the direction from which the hare had | long years since I sat and smoked that cigar with my young 
q spout two hundred yards distance, lay a hind and calf quietly | first sprung—that is to say, nearly in his line. She gazed on | friend, but I remember every incident of the hour as if it had 
y reposing in a hole in the moss, and luckily with heads directed | the long grey object in the bog—it might be a stone with a| been yesterday. I was a young inan—a mere lad—just enter- 
A ip-wind. They had been overlooked in the spy, from their } little yellow moss on it; but for twenty minutes she never | ing life, and how many milestones on the road through this 
e, sition, and now endangered the whole stalk. The stags| took her eyes off Malise, and for twenty minutes he lay feel- | world have I not since then? I remember how he 
t. would soon be in view of the hind, aid if she were disturbed | ing the water-moss soak gradually into his chest and stomach. | broke off rather suddenly, saying he was very sleepy, and 
n sad went the wrong way, she would in all probability take| She resumes her feeding—the grey stote “gathers no moss,” | Would like to take a snooze before evening sta les. “ Mind 
et them away with her. The only thing was to get rid of her|but moves on—by the powers, she is looking again !—| you sit next me to-night at mess, old fellow,” were his part- 
D before they appeared. Keeping close to the ground, and run- | and again she sees nothing but granite in Malise’s grey jerkin | ing words, “and I'll tell you all about how we killed that last 
ol sing @ short way down hill to the left, Robin suddenly ap- | —another pause to feed—he is under the welcome shelter, and | boar.” 
te peared below the hind and stood for a moment tossing his | his rifle is cocked silently. But meanwhile the other deer} I walked home to my own tent, and wishing as I went that 
ne wrms aloft in full view of her. With a startled bound she was | have observed that their sister’s mind is not at ease. There is| the time would come when, being “ dism' ” from riding- 
28 ff with her little one, fortunately, directly up-wind, away to/a universal pricking up of broad fine ears like bats-wings, school and drill, I should be able to obtain leave of absence 
on he right, leaving the road clear. No time was now to be| and a general distension of inquisitive nostrils: then they be- and go out on shooting expeditions as my friend Charlie 
a st; the stags would soon be in the pass, and nearly half a | gin to fidget about, and the grand seigneur rises in his might, Johnsone did. n reaching my tent, I pulled off coat and 
nd ile of ground was to be got over to meet themin time. But|and shrugs the skin of his broad shoulder, on which Malise | waistcoat and lay down, an reeling very sleepy, told my ser- 
nd was On the firm yet springy lichens of the hill top, and a| bas just laid his foresight. Another moment, and he hears a| Vant not to let anybody disturb me, but to be apre to call me 
es. wre five minutes had passed when the hunters dived panting | sharp loud sound and feels a stunning blow, and a wild pang, when the first, or warning, trumpet for stables sounded. 
od, 10a maze of peat-hags, or gullies, beneath whose shelter|and an intense alarm; and makes a few strides desperately,| About five o’clock I awoke, and was surprised to see that, 
ter hey hurried with bent bodies to the spot marked for the final | after the flying herd; and then there is a dim relaxation of instead of the ordinary frock-coat, white overalls, and forage- 
st. The deer were now about 300 yards in front, quite | pain and effort, and sick faintness, and a half-felt crash over | Cap, inewhich we went to stables every day, my full dress 
fo- iuconscious of danger: but a piece of bare ground yet lay be- | on the moss—and then—he does not shrink from, or wot of,| Was laid out on a couple of chairs, and my batman, or dra- 
six ween the stalkers and the bank from which they hoped to/|the broad knife that enters his chest, driven by a hand stron oon servant—himself being clad as if for parade in the scar- 
as get the shot. Creeping like mountain adders, with heaving | but not unpitying. And Malise holds the heavy horn in his | let bob-tailed coatee which in those days was our full dress— 
is ades, aching loins, and an appalling loss of waistcoat buttons, | hand caressingly, and marks the malachite-green of the glazed | busy in the verandah Ar: > my sword. “ What’s the 
Pa ney gained the wished-for spot. Robin plucked a taft of | eye (for which tint in a picture, see Landseer’s “ Morning,” | matter, Wilson ?” said I; “ why have you got your full dress 
om eather, and holding it before his face, just raised his head | the dead combatants). Finally, he does the necessary gral-| 0D ?” “Oh, sir,” he said, “there’s a ful) dress parade at six 
lie, above the bank, and saw the deer not more than ninety yards | Joching, piles up a small cairn of stones to assist the gillie who o’clock, for Mr. Johnsone’s funeral.” 1 could hardly believe 
is. i: the best possible distance, for near shots are too often | will be sent for the stout quarry, ties 4 cloth to the bonny | my ears. “ Mr. Johnsone's funeral!” I exclaimed, half asleep 
in” snap skots. The Sagamore and his companion drew their | antler, and throws some heather over the body, and turns him and half stupefied ; “ what do you mean?” “ Oh, sir,” replied 
ries owt of their covers, unbolted the satety locks and changed | homeward at a run, for the moss-water has reached his skin the man, “ poor Mr. Johnsone died this afternoon from cho- 
an le caps, and the former spoke low and keen. “ You fire| from below, and certain scuds of rain have worked well into lera, and his funeral is ordered for six o'clock; here are the 
rt’s irst, my boy ; take the great Royal” (twelve tips to the horns). | his coat-collar from above. orders.” As he said this, the orderly corporal of my troop 
y’s Geatty did the Shékarry push his rifle over the bank, restingit/ Pleasure cannot well be defined ; at least I do not under- brought me the order-book, in which I read: “The Lieuten- 
ree ps soft edge of turf: had he placed it on a stone the vibra-| stand the account of it in the Ethics, as “a sensible and tu- ant-Colonel Commanding regrets very much to announce the 
ith Sou of the barrel in firing wouldshave sent the bullet far over | multuous settlement of the soul into what exactly suits it.” sudden death of Cornet Johnsone, which took place this after- 
rn- mark. He cocked both barrels, omitting, however, to hold| And for the pleasure of deer-stalking above other kinds of| on from an attack of cholera. The regiment will parade 
ggs ue trigger back, so as to avoid the click of the lock. The | chase and slaughter, I cannot say what it is. It is difficult to | in full dress, with side-arms, at six o'clock, to escort the re- 
.nd itsound made the great hart wheel round and etand at| get; it is very scientific; it is pursued in a scenery which has mains of this officer to the grave. A firing party of twenty- 
ith ze facing the shot. Landseer’s Monarch of the Glen is} a peculiar and most powerful effect of melancholy and deep five men from F troop will parade, under command of Cornet 
om sown to all men. So stood the mighty one, like Achilles, | inner excitement; it brings you in contact with original cha- Williams, at a quarter before six, and will be marched to the 
bs ? ere Paris’ arrow flew. ’ He raised his head and spread his | racters (foresters always are 80); it makes you understand the | tent of the deceased officer.” 
‘ich wide nostril, and felt the wind before him. The others primal hunter-instinct, and feel that there was even some fan To read the wording of the order distinctly was impossible, 
hey stopped and raised their heads ; they would have been off in|eyen in the days when ursi spelei were felled with flint | 80 utterly bewildered did I feel at this most unexpected oc- 
n— another moment, but the Shékarry’s eye had looked down the | hatchets. It is dramatic, because there is a long plot leading | currence. I had just time to dress and reach the parade- 
gts, an.t his left-hand barrel spoke a true word. All but | up either to the tragic desth of the stag, or to the intense and | ground before the men fell into the ranks, and so had no time 
and ‘multaneously with the shot was heard the welcome | intolerable disgust of the man who has missed him: there is | to speak to any of my brother-officers until the funeral was 
‘ont ‘tehack,” which told that the bullet had gone straight home. | but one shot, probably, on which much depends, instead of | Over. 
hen the Royal seemed to reel for a moment; but the whole herd | one’s going on killing all day and firing two hundred, as in| It appeared that poor Johnsone had slept for about half an 
the vere off with long bounds ia an instant, aad he with them. | grouse-shooting. It is no use asking why stalking is so de- | hour, then called his native servant and asked him to go for 
fles Sutin the same moment, the leading stag, pitched heavily | lightfal. But there are one or two hints to the beginner with | the doctor, as he felt very unwell. The servant saw at once 
‘h,” ver on his horns, shot right through the b.eart by the Saga-| which we may make an end. what was the matter, and ran to the tent of the regimental 
our wore, and dead before his limbs were still. Sharp rang out} 1, Take time just before your shot, and save it by keeping | Surgeon, who in five minutes was the patient’s side. 
y.” th second barrels in quick succession @s the deer crossed a| in condition and well able to clear the ground handsomely in | But although everything that could done was tried—the 
len vile channel of the bog and rose to the slope beyond. The | your runs. surgeon had been many years in India, and had seen many 
just snekarry for once fired Lehind his stag: but the Sagamore’s|" 2. Whatever you do, never lose the wind. hundred cases of cholera—nothing was of any avail, and in 
ing, sot seemed to turn the flight of a third big one, who left his} 3. Do not let any forester take you too near, make him un- | two hours this young man, in the pride of his strength, died in 
pos- mpanions and made down hill. Saatching his second rifle, | derstand that your best chance is (infallibly) a good broadside at agony. The heat being very great, and the ly being 
ime t breech loading carbine, from Rebin, the veteran ran for-|shot at from ninety to one hundred and twenty yards. All| in a terrible state immediately after death, the doctor recom- 
the ward. + rifles are sighted to that distance, and if you can hita hay-| mended that it should be that evening, and his recom- 
One minute the wounded ftag stopped under a steep rock | rick, you can hit a deer’s shoulder, so far off. Near shots are dation was attended to. Strange to say, there was not 
ting cow; and tair and true the Segamore strack him through mostly snapshots: not easy things, with two sights and one avother case of cholera in our camp when poor Johnsone 
ind, the black line on ,his bacl<, amd the ball passed out at his| bullet. died, nor did one follow it. Upon pw ey we found out that 
feed aest. Down he rolled \githout an effort, unconscious of} 4, Mind not to drop the muzzle in a running shot, and hold | two or three nights previously, the poor fellow had been out 
like ie bruises his earthly tal< roacie received in its fall. Mean-| well forward. in the jungles, slept in a village where there was a great deal 
iter- while the Shékarry, with a pang of delight, but without a] 5. Do not cat much on the hill, but wear a belt and draw it| of cholera, and that five persons had died of the scourge the 
and word, saw the flying gromp of deer break up like a shell, | tighter as you get emptier: drink as little as may be. very evening that he spent at their place. But he could not 
ses wd the great Royal roll, n over in the midst, with his} “6, On a sudden (or running shot) mind that your rifle will | have slept in the house with any one that had cholera, jor he 
‘the oh hoofs up in the air. _ All was over in a minute, and | reach a stag at two hundred yards as well as one hundred : had pitched his tent close to the village, and slept in it as 
und ‘obin gave a screech ef delight which fully made up to| and take time, and not too much time. usual. Indeed, it is most unusual in Indie for any European 
bh of im for the whole 1 perning’s silence. he ore} 7. Go to bed when you are tired, and avoid pipes and toddy | even to enter a native house, except in extraord! circum- 
g at soke no word till he bed swept the further end of the} after ten P.M. R. Sr. J. T.” |stancs, or when the owner happens to be a wealthy man, 
“the ven with his glass to see how Malise’s deer were going. ——__-—__ who makes a point of entertaining Englishmen. In the pre- 
s in the shots had startle’{ them, of course, and they were going CH ND sent instance we could not trace in any way that Johnsone 
own fin a long line we’ ,) in his direction; and rejoicingly, the ‘HOLERA IN INDIA. had any intercourse with, or had even 80 much as seen any ® 
nful- od sportsman went to assist in bleeding and gralloching| Although I am not a medical man, and not pretending to | native who was attacked with cholera, although at the bana a 
Ben- ir quarry. Both operations are , and there is no | more knowledge of medicine than is n to pocnorihe a| where he slept there certainly were several cases. But if he 
wer cruelty whatever it , either; but they are rather sanguinary | dose of effervescent esia to one of my children, few per- | caught the infection, how was it that none of the others who 
oul- » look at or desc’ jibe; and we will let the “ tallow,” and | sons have seen more of Asiaticcholera. Myfirst introduction to | were of the same party, and slept the same night at the same 
and *e white puddin , end the liver, on which Robin com- | this fearful scourge I shall never forget. I had just arrived villegs, ad not do so? There had been with him in the 
tye vented in an art’ stic manner, pass unnoticed here. But the | in the north-west provinces in India tojoin my first regiment. | jungles three officers and one civilian ; and what between 
» for hig stag’s head, ° fwelve points, thick black horns, more than | Although not in the presence of an enemy, the stations where | kitmayars, bearers, masaulchies, beetsies baworchies, syces, 
ome aw inches both width and length,” so exulted the Shékar- | we were quartered was a new one, and we were still under | grass-cutters, clagsies, shikarees, cootawallas, and others of 
reat 2 Gay turne’ i homewards. canvas. Much to my delight, I found among the junior cor-|the numerous kinds of servants without which respectable 
r the Malise meany ¢hi}e had made tracks at great speed to reach | nets of the corps a young fellow who had been with me at| Englishmen in the Bengal Presidency are not ee eo to 
(of ¢ high flat prewad; on arriving there he “spied” the] Westminster. When I arrived, he was absent on a month’s} move, there could not have been less than fitey living 
sound varef gjy with his glass, and soon found the place | Jeave, shooting in the jungles. He left word, however, with | in the little camp. Yet of these but one individual caught 
over ruere the dé gr had been seen lying; he had marked a rock | 9 brother officer go look after my comfort, and I was asked to | the cholera, and there was not another instance of it amongst 
rrie, ove them gad kept it in his eye for great part of his rapid run. | live with this gentleman until [ could procure a tent for my- r Johnsone’s companions, nor in our camp where he died. 
| the ‘aey were , still there: but even as his eye rested fondly on/jself. This 1 in a very few days, and, having engaged the | If he had been only seen by some doctor ine: ced in In- 
slves te wide read of the big stag’s antlers, he saw it start on | the requisite servants, began to feel myself quite at home. | dian maladies, it might have been thought that the medical 
and ‘feet. «The power” on his telescope had just enabled | Early one morning, after I had been present for about a fort- | man had mistaken his complaint, and that the poor fellow had 
lied, ‘MtO gtvempt counting the tines on the horns, but now he | night with the regiment, Johnsone came over to see me. He | swallowed poison. 
the ‘eed jt quickly and drew the cover off his rifle, as the | was a cheery, hearty young fellow; tall, of large make, and|* My friend’s sudden death had a very serious effect upon me. 
asses - woh took the lead, more as if for battle than for| up to every kind of manly, healthy exercise. Between leay-|I spent a sleepless night after it, and next day was laid up 
s! ¢ and the whole herd came on cowards him. He led | ing school and entering the army, he had spent a year at Cam- | with violent fever, which ended by going to my brain. I was 
t be- “ ga round the base of the knoll on which he was posted, | bridge, where hg had in the first boat’s crew and the| sent to the Himalayas on sick leave, but it was only after s 
1 In- FP. they stopped and looked back from time to time] crack eleven cricketers of the college. But his great passion | sea voyage round the Cape to England, and # sojourn of some 
y all ad were obviously not much alarmed. Sounds, indeed, | was shooting, and to enjoy the sport of following large game, | twelve months in my native air, that I was able to rejoin m, 
as & and sights too, have a far less permanent effect on the cer-| he had thrown up the prospect of being appointed to a regi-| regiment. From the day of r Johnsone’s death, until 
r the vine mind than the scent of man. They settled at last on | ment at home, and got himself gazetted to a corps serving in| was at the headquarters of My and fit for duty once 
i the me bare ground in a moss about three hundred yards | India, I shall never forget him as he sat by my bedside that | more, a period o! — two years elapsed. 
1 the low him: but they had come several points too near his|morning—for I was not up when he arrived—and told me| The next experience I had of Asiatic cholera occurred about 
e, and the hillocks made the wiad whirl and blow about | what glorious sport he had had, and how he had, with four | three years I had rejoined my regiment, and is so extra- 
i, at angerously, so that he found he must make a circuit behind | other men, brovght down, in the month he had been away, | ordinary that I almost hesitate to tell the story. I had been 
deep his present post of vantage and come in from the left of the | three royal tigers, two bears, four or five cheetahs, and “no| sent down from one of the far north-west stations of those 
kest, jeer once more. He first carefully examined the ground | end” of antelope and such like small deer, besides having | days to Allahabad, there to take charge of some recruits 
re in where they were lying, and mentally resolved to stalk down | taken several “first spears” in hog hunting. Although he | that had arrived for our ment from England. ey bad 
hem, certain moss-hegs to a bank which he judged to be about one|had only been a year with the regiment, Johnsone was a| landed at Calcutta, and begn marched up country to Alla- 
and uundred yerds trom the big stag. Then he marked a pointed | great favourite with all his brother officers, as, indeed, a good- | habad, but the officer in charge of them was taken ill, and 
and stone on the sky-line to make for waen be should have | tempered, good-hearted young fellow, with plenty of courage, | was ordered back to the a by the medical men, I 
racks eached the other side of the knoll he was looking at above | and a capital rider, is sure to be. being sent to relieve him. I reache jahabad, found every- 
you ue deer: then swung his rifle over bis shoulder and dived| It was not the fashion amongst the officers of my regiment | thing ready, and started the following morning on our march 
will elow the hill with a long swinging stride. It took him near- | of Light Dragoons to indulge fb tiffin. We took ba break-| up country. We got over the regular number of miles every 
y half an hour to reach the stone he had marked on the | fasts instead. The day that my friend arrived from his shoot-| day, and halted every Sunday according to general orders. 
f: at ‘noll: he then lay close in a peat bog, and satisfied himself | ing trip, he insisted that I should come over to breakfast with | The weather was enough to vnetand the two young 
that the deer were where he had last seen them. He saw all| him, both in order to talk over some matual friends in Eng-| officers that had come out from and with the recruits 
tight; and creeping down the line of broken d which | jand, and tha: he might introduce me to two of the party—| were geutlemanly lads, and a very agreeable man, a vo 
ve had chosen, he began “a close stalk.” There was, of |‘pne a young civil servant, the other an officer of a native in-| of the Company’s service who was in medical charge of the 
ourse, a piece of bare ground between him and the bank he |; antry corps—who had been out in the jungle with him. We! party, made up a pleasant dinner-party of four every evening. 
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There was no lack of game—antelope, wild-duck, » 
ther — = or pt med that we 
t some shooting ever: » order of march was 48 
ows. The révelllé Selo counted every morning at 
pathy hry ay =~ of good Strong coe 30 
ore a copper 80 
each man should have his quarter of a pint before starting, 
eat a of biscuit as he drank it. Atfour the second ie 
sou. , the men fell in, the roll was called, and we 
marched at once, For the first hour I always walked at the 
head of the small column, 60 as to see that the pace was not 


ze 


cEsi 
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too quick, and kept up about three and a half miles an heur. 
At the end of hour I halted for ten minutes, and as the 
marches along the Trunk Road of the north-west pro- 


viaces are very more than twelve miles long, I ma- 
naged always to get the men well under cover of tkeir tents 


by eight o’clock. At the first halt I always had prepared for | died 


the men a drink, of which three-fourths was water, and one- 
fourth commissariat ram. This was to prevent their drinking 
the water @t the roadside, which is generally most unwhole- 
some, My arrangements proved so far good, that when we 
arrived at Cawnpore, which is thirty marches trom Allahabad, 
we had only one sick man, and he was laid up with a severe 
strain. Not wanting the recruit- to break loose and get drink- 
ing amongst the regiments stationed at Cawnpore, I did not 
halt there, but pushed on the day after our arrival. I was 
very anxious to bring the whole party to head-quarters with- 
out the loss of a single man, and had from previous exper!- 
ence learnt how very easily even the most healthy recruits 
become ill, and how very quickly they die on their way up 
the coun I thought of nothing, day or night, but how to 
prevent illness in my detachment. All that our doctor—a 
most sensible practical man, with twelve years’ experience in 
the country—recommended I adopted, and for a long time 
everything went so well that 1 began to hope we would reach 
our destination without any serious sickness; but I was 
doomed to be disappointed. 

It must have been four or five days after leaving Cawnpore, 
and somewhere about a third of the road between that station 
and Meerut, that the following extraordinary incident occur- 
red. We made the usual hait at the end of the first hour, and 
whilst the — were mixing the grog for the men, some 
of the latter asked leave to go to a rising ground about twelve 
hundred yards off, to look at an European monument which 
was erected there, probably the spot where some unfortunate 
officer on his road up the country, had died and been buried. 
I gave the required leave, and some half dozen recruits start- 
ed, laughing and joking with each other as went along. 
When the ten minutes’ halt was ended, I told the bugler to 
sound, 80 a8 to warn them we were about to start, and, as 
they did not come, I :'esired him to repeat the call. He did 
80, but stil) the men did not come back. I took out my glass 
to see whether they were there, and saw them all sitting, or 
lying, down near the monument. The bugler sounded again, 
but ~/ took no rye of the call. One < 
seemed to si to move a step or two, and then 

Fa Their conduct 80 


sit down ex ; 
that I at once came to the co had somehow 
or other got hold of liquor, and kad drunk themselves stupid. 
Yet there was not av , of even a house, anywhere with- 
in sight. I at once despatched a t 
what was the matter,and a couple of litters or doolies to 
bring those who were too much intoxicated to walk. To my 
great astonishment, no sooner did the second party arrive 


the too sat down— 
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riously alarmed for the poor fellows. The doctor wan’ 

ee once and see what was really the matter, but ho 
ring them back when the doolie-bearers appeared 

sick, was the question. F 

ers who had been 
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a note in his hand, go there also. I then called my . 
who was still asleep,and we went out to inquire 
what was the matter, It turned out tha the t 


| 


and 
tually to be sent home. But the cholera did 
another map, and, as I learned afterwards, for the next two 
years there was not a single case ot it in the cantonment. 


a 


It ap as it the destroying angel had descen yy 
the barracks for one night, and had cut off the inhabitants of 
these two rooms, and no others. the y night un- 
til the Wi ay morning, there were er fifty-two 


men taken ill with cholera, and of these fi 
died, The cholera was of the most decided Aviatic kind, the 
patients turning blue almost immediately after they were 
taken ill, and writhing in the most intense agony. The 
strongest men seemed to be the most certain victims to the 
2° those that recovered were mostly sickly-looking 
young ws. As might have been expected, the panic 
among the men was very great so long as the sickness lasted. 
But a week after it had diss no one seemed to re- 
member its advent. 

The two barrack-rooms in which all the cases occurred, 
were of course emptied out, and the men lodged elsewhere for 
atime. The rooms were thoroughly investigated by engineers 
as well as by a medical commission, but nothing in or near 
them could be found that would in anyway account for this fear- 
ful visitation. The drainage was certainly bad—or rather, as 
in the days I speak of, there was no drainage at all about any 
barracks in India—but it was no worse than that of the other 
fourteen barrack-rooms where the cholera broke out were 
situated in the very middle of the lines, and were not subject 
any more or leas than the neighbouring buildings to the in- 
fluence of any particular wind. 

One more instance of the extraordinary freaks of cholera 
which I have witnessed in India, and I have done. A brother 
of mine, then belonging to the Bengal Service, but since dead, 
was taken very ill with junyle fever in the north-west, and 
was recommended to proceed down the Indus, and so, via 
Kurrachie and Bombay, to England. I obtained leave to ac- 
company him to the western presidency, and see him safe on 
board the steamer for Suez. But by the time we arrived in 
Bombay he felt so much better, that he resolved not to lose 
his Indian allowances by going home, but to try whether he 
could nut restore if to health by a sea voyage to China. 
I wrote to my regiment, and obtained leave to go on 
with him to — where, if better, he would proceed to 
Hong-Kong, an would return to Calcutta. If not reco- 
werel, he was to go round with eaote the Olty of Palaces, and 
wm ply a —— to Europe, as the medi- 
eal men in y a | of opinion that nothin 
would do him so much good as a long sea voyage. We 
Bombay in a sailing vessel, an opium clipper belonging to 
one of the great Parsee firms. There were four or five other 
passengers on board, and — them a young officer who 
bad lately exchanged from one of ker Majesty’s regiments in 
Bombay to another corps in Australia, and was on his way to 
Chima, where he hoped to find some vessel bound to Mel- 
bourne. Our ~*~ o a 
in everything, but eo way 
extraordinary light winds, and often calms, which made the 
voyage extremely tedious. We had been just a fortnight at 
sea, were out of sight of land, had not touched anywhere, nor 
had we communicated with any other ship, when the young 
officer of whom I have spoken was one night taken extremely 
ill, and the two medical men we had on 


board—one being the 

showing wu of Asiatic cholera. I had hardly | surgeon of the ship, the other a doctor belonging to the Madras 
dismounted from m:; when | felt oo army—at once declared him to be from a bad 
retch, with violent about my stomach, and peculiar ck of Asiatic cholera. He lived about twenty-four hours, 
sinkin which isa sure sign of cholera. Luckily |and then died from exhaustion. The doctors did all they 
had with me a flask of brandy, I took a pull atit and felt bet- | could tor him, but almost from the very first his case was de- 
ter, although still unwell. The palkee-bearers at once, by | clared by them both to be hopeless. ea 
my directions, seized each one a soldier, and carried them | that even the most amongst us were not a little 
down to the rising and then ly dragging, partly | frightened at what had and fully expected that 
carrer Sam. ot men two or three hi yards or so | others would fall victims to same complaint. The crew 
Wi ° chief 


The whole affair did not ose minutes, from the time 
I arrived et the monument until the men were well on their 
way to join the detachment upon the road, and yet even in 
that short time several of the bearers complained of 
feeling ill, and showed unmistakable signs that they were so. 
To make a long story short, every one of the that 
visited the monument—about twelve in number, including 
myself—were seized with signs of Asiatic cholera, 


more idea of cholera in the cantonment there is to-day 
ofa ee © Lee, On the I hap- 
get up and go out into the of my 8 
ouse about an hour after dawn. I heard some person 
passing along the road, and, | up, 3aw the 
sergeant- very q , and with a that 
showed very serious had happened. He 
me? adjutant’s house, which was next to my 
I could see that, after he awoke one of the native ser- 
vants, the adjutant came out in his dressing-gown, 
and spoke to the sergeant-major. In less than y= 





of the vessel consisted of native Lascars, the captain and 
officer only being Englishmen, as =p La 
on —— called died, country trade.” 

ou glishman three Lascars were taken 
yee died tad two senovwell After that, we had 
body on board enj 

ved at our destina‘ion some three 
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are simply facts that happened in my presence, so to 
ae Guing © post service in the “Eest, and which 
would almost lead to conclusion that even of what we 
call Asiatic cholera there is more than one kind, and that the 


dirty dwellings, or unbealthy food. But, as I 

said when Lectategapie bam act qtabineh Gon, aul 

ee eee ee 
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OUR NEW PARLIAMENT. 
The million on einestndes 
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the | Oxonians numbering one hundred and fifty-three 


examine the result, and see of what stuff the seventh parlia- 
ment of Victoria is made. 

Those who fear lest the democratic tendencies of the time 
may extinguish the Englishman’s proverbial liking for lords, 
may find some consolation in the fact, that the 
the land is by no means unrepresented in the new parliament, 

the electors have chosen to send into the Lower House 
the heirs of the dukedoms of Buccleuch and Devonshire ; the 
marquisates of Abercorn, Clanricarde, Exeter, Headfort, Salis- 
bury, Waterford, and Westminster ; the earldoms of Amherst, 
Chichester, Chesterfield, Devon, Derby, Fitzwilliam, Gran- 
ville, Howe, wieke, Kenmare, Lucan, Lonsdale, Mayo, 
Suffolk, Strafford, and Zetland; and the baronies of Ashbur- 
ton, Aveland, Feversham. Cremorne, Carington, Ebury, Eger- 
ton of Tatton, Forester, Leconfield, Portman, Tredegar, Vi- 
vian, and W: To these future wearers of coronets 
must be added—to complete the aristocratic element—four 
Irish peers, sixty-seven younger sons and brothers of noble- 
men, and some sixteen gentlemen claiming relationship more 
or less remote (to say nothing of those connected by marriage 
ties), besides a strong body of sixty-seven baronets. Among 
the titled members, we may include eight knights, a couple 
of German barons, and one baron of the kingdom of Por- 


army is very fairly represented in the new House by 
two lieutenant-generals, two major generals, four colonels, 
thirteen lieutenant-colonels, three majors, fourteen captains, 
three lieutenants, and three cornets; and these gallant forty- 
four have a reserve force in the shape of sixty-one retired oft. 
cers, to help them in looking after the interests of our defend- 
ers. Thirty-five militia officers and fifty-one holders of com- 
missione in P gen cavalry may suffice to protect those 
branches of the service; while the Volunteers, should they 
need parliamentary assistance, have a couple of colonels, ten 
lieutenant-colonels, two majors, eight captains, and we know 
not how many full privates, to speak in their behalf. After 
this, the navy makes but a poor show—three admirals, one 
captain, three lieutenants, and four retired officers being the 
extent of its strength on the legislative roll. 
undred lawyers would be a 


> Eanes containing a 

fe thing for the contemplation of a well-regulated mind, 
but such, on the face of the returns, does our present one ap- 
pear to be. Luckily, the majority of those cailed to the bar 
are only lawyers by courtesy, and not by actual profession. 
Still, the tlemen learnec in the law are quite numerous 
bh. Twenty-five legislators write Q.C. after their names, 
and they are as equally divided between the two great politi- 
cal parties as they possibly can be. On the one side of the 
House will sit Palmer, Collier, James, ong =" Headlam, 
Roebuck, Miller, O’Loghlen, Morris, Lawson, Ingham, Dun- 
das, and Sullivan; while her Majesty’s Opposition has the 
benefit of the legal attainments of Cairns, Walpole, Bovill, 
Rolt, Whiteside, Huddleston, Selwyn, Forsyth, Baggallay, 
Gurney, Kelly, and George. Then we find four serjeants-at- 
law, and at least eighteen Loppers barristers and five solici- 
tors; while among the legal officials who have found their 
way into the House, are the recorders of London, Brighton, 
Portsmouth, Rye and Hastings, Bristol, and Berwick. 

Doctors have always been at a discount in the political 
world, nevertheless the county of Leitrim and the borough of 
pen eee this time chosen surgeons as their represen- 
tatives. press supplies three members in the —— 
of the Leeds Mereury, the Freeman's Journal, and the Cork 
Examiner. Of names known to literature we have a select 
few in Bulwer, Disraeli, Kinglake, Mill, Hughes, Layard, Tor- 
rens, Stirling, Lamont, and Forsyth. Of this little band, the 
metropolis claims four, having apparently determined for 
once ip a way to pay alittle homage to intellect. Art is re- 
presented by a solitary architect ; and the important profes- 
sion of civil has succeeded in obtaining tour seats 
in the new par ent. 

Among the members of the ature we find seven direc- 
tors of the Bank of England, the same number of private 

; four magnates of the monetary world; eight iron- 
masters, four con eighteen manufacturers, forty-nine 
merchants, five brewers, oné ship-builder, one stock-broker, 
one publisher, one house agent, and one tenant-farmer. This 
analysis of the commercial element of parliament, however, 
must be taken only as an approximation to the truth, for we 
suspect many more members are connected with trade and 
commerce in some way or other. 

How our governors and law makers are educated, is a mat- 
ter of some interest. Those who believe in the great public 
schools being the natural nurseries of statesmanship, will be 

to learn that they hold their own in parliament yet. 

ton stands foremost, ing no fewer than one hundred 
and —— of the representatives of the nation, and am 
that hi and thirty-five are found the familiar names o! 
Gladstone, Wood, Cranbourve, Elcho, Griffth, Northcote, 
and w comes next with sixty-three, but 
it lost its most famous son when death struck down the young 
hearted veteran in whom England delighted. Twenty-eight 
<> have been returned, among them Sir Roundell 

, Lord Stanley, General Peel, Mr. Horsman, and Mr. 
Goschen. Westminster contributes twenty-one, and Winches- 
ter eighteen mem the Admiralty Secretary hailing from 
the former school, and the leader of the Opposition irom the 

There are only nine Carthusians besides the President 
Board of Trade, and Shrewsbury can only boast half 
that number of scholars, but of them, two are of some note— 
one ee Jadge Advocate general, and the other having ous- 
ted Mr. Gladstone from his heya tJ seat. 

Oxford is far ahead of her rival in the Lower House, the 
against one 
hundred and fourteen. Of this goodly array, Christ Church 
College claims ninety members; Oriel, twenty; Balliol, 
twenty ; University, five; Brasenose, four; Magdalen, four; 
Exeter, two; Merton, n, St. John’s, Trinity, and Wor- 
cester Col one each. Trinity leads the Colleges of Cam- 

with ninety-two ; St. John's coming next with twelve ; 
Christ’s, Trinity Hall, and Magdalen following with two each ; 
and Caius, Clare, Queen’s, and Emmanuel Dang up the 
rear with one member Trinity College, Dublin, has 


no cause to be ashamed of its contribution of thirty. Edin- 
—_ a has seven tatives; the Lordon Uni- 

ity, three; University three; Uuiver- 
sit 8. ter New College, one ; 


ity, one ; Andrews, one ; 
the Royal College of the Mauritius, one ; Sandhurst, seven ; 
Woolwich, two ; Portsmouth Naval College, one; Haileybury 
three; while two members obtained their 
university of rhymes. 
-seven of the above enumerated the 
of M. A.; five are entitled to the distinctive letters 
D., and twice as many to those of D.C.L. Among them 
are two lor’s medallists, and the Oxford and Cam- 
Ae, re cect a et cation 
ju! t our ve & 
qgpunivien’ of the advantages of those institations. One 
hundred and sixty members of parliament are free of the 
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Qsrlton ; one hundred and thirty-one may take their ease at 
tbe Reform. The other clubs are represented in the following 
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elaborate arguments, and the Attorney-General was allowed which has been recent) sepeaaed ta Tis. Howitt, ta bs 
by the Court in = ee SS Se ee on a hutbry of Australian p sow and 
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s more lately re-told 

: roportions: Brook’s, seventy-nine; Traveller's, er held that it was not to cases in whi by Mr. Henry Kingsley in the October and November num- 

f ‘Atheneum, fifty-one ; Oxford and Cambridge, forty; White's, | the Crown is defendant in error that the counsel for the Crown | bers of Macmillan’s ‘Magasine in a style apparently invented 
’ thirty ; Boodle’s, twenty-three; Guards’, twenty-one; Con-| was to have the last word. The Judges gave their opinion | expressly to describe physical exploits with even 
m4 servative, twenty; University, nineteen; Union, eighteen ;| very fully seriatim. The Chief Justices were divided in opin- | more than the freshness of most men’s experience. 
m4 Army and Navy, sixteen; United Service, sixteen ; , | ion, and three of the Puisne Judges were of opinion with the | And it is only fair to 5 Sg Mr. Henry 
- six; and Windham, five. Lord Chief Justice against the Crown, and two concurred | tale by a y to Mr. "s previous reputation as pro- 
t, Mr. Thorold (G:antham) is “the youngest man in the new | with Lord Chief Justice Erie in favour of it, and thereupon | tector of the Australian of ao es Murra: a 
“ House of Commons; and Sir W. Verner, the member for/| the appeal was dismissed. the lowest type of black man kn to us—w: shoul 
: Armagh county, who is in his eighty-third year, is the oldest.| The Crown then appealed to tle House of Lords, where, | fairly raise a strong presumption in favour of his justice 
: Tbe worthy baronet has sat for his county ever since the pas- | including the Lord Chancellor, six Law Lords were present. | where any issue between the Anglo Saxon and a lower race 
r- sing of the a Bill, a length —— : which only elght be —— lasted = days, and the — Lords eet is placed clearly before him. Mr. Kingsley wrote :— 
+. other members can boast; some of these, however, have re- | ed their opinion at h seriatim, and it was yl « 

: presented their present constituencies for a much longer | four of them, including the “Lord Chancellor, against two, woe beat Myedt -; Chout the Soontgiel 
if period, Mr. Williams having been member for Great Marlow | that the Court of Exchequer Chamber had decided rightly ; tribes, their habits, we, and so on, than apy man before or 
2 for the last forty-four years; and he again is surpassed by the | and thereupon the ap was dismissed, with costs to since. He was appointed Black Protector for the Lower Murray, 
e Hon. H. C. Lowther, who has sat for the county of Westmore-| paid by the Crown. This closed the litigation, manifestly | and did his work well. He seems to have been (teste Charles 
re jand for more than half a century—that is, ever since 1812. ee there was no higher court of appeal. The Alerandra | Sturt, from whom there is no appeal), a man eminently kind, 
Z Wenlock and Marlborough are notable among the constituen- | was, of course, deliv to the owners, but was afterwards | Sousrous, and just. No man concealed less than oe vices 
le cies returning two members, as the only ones of that class | detained by the authorities at Nassau until the end of the war. mene: oe a L- » ay none omntinatly au e i 
.. tat have made no change in their representatives for thirty-| Now, observe the prompt and determined conduct of the| te time when to do eo as a ~ pent paatasel pene — 

three years. Government against the owners of the vessel. 1. The Crown | ampled valour w h the hideous desert 
. . . linia . ; . pled ur which led him safely thro’ 

1y If men go into parliament simply from an irresistible desire | seized her before she was completed. 2. The Crown endea-| into which we have to follow him, served him well in a fight 
H to serve their country, some families are excessively rich in | voured to establish the legality of the seizure, but was defeat-| more wearing and more dangerous to his rules of right and 
" patriotism. The Cavendishes kindly find members for|ed by the verdict of the jury, with which the learned Chief| wrong. He pleaded for the black, and tried to stop the war of ex- 

. Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Sussex. Marl-| Baronagreed. 3. The Crown endeavoured to take exception | termination which was, is, and I suppose will be, carried on by 

7 vorough, Thetford, Huntingdon, and Falmouth are re-|to the ruling of the Chief Baron, but that failed. 4. The | the a — the = oe e \— = pean 
i. presented by Barings. We find two Peels at Tam-| Crown moved for a new trial, and, having obtained a rule me LA, a pm rte and ~y#- Sen tten eave 
- worth, another at Huntingdon, and a fourth at Warwick. | nisi, 5. The Crown moved to make the rule absolute, but it| ae, Honour to him for attempting it, however.” 
se There are Lowthers in Westmoreland, Cumberland, and| was, in fact, defeated, as the Judges were equally divided. cS ant 
“y York ; Grosyenors in Westminster, Chester, and Flint; and|6. Pending the ——. the Court of Exchequer created|4 man “eminently kind, generous, and jus:,” standing be- 
2 Rothschilds in London, Hythe, and Aylesbury. In twenty-/ in favour of the Crown, although in terms for both ies, | tween the squatting aristocracy of Australia and the wretched 
4 six instances, two members of one fami ly have obtained seats | what they deemed a valid right of appeal to the Exchequer | 88vages of those regions, should certainly be able, and appa- 
ae in the Commons, and in seven of these the fortunate aspirants | Chamber and the House of Lords. 7. Crown according- | rently willing, to stand, if occasion were, between the negroes 
oe stand in the relation of father and son. Altogether, thirty-|ly appealed to the Exchequer Chamber, where, by the ma- | Of Jamaica and the terrified white population. And if, as we 
he bree families possess seventy-three votes in the Lower House | jority of the Judges, the appeal was dismissed. 8. The Crown | fear, he has failed to do so, his ter must present at 

—that is, just one-ninth of the entire’number. then appealed to the House of Lords, and was there defeated least some curious paradox. 

. In some cases, the square men certainly seem to have got| by the opinions of four Law Lords against the opinions of| | Courage at all events—courage of an order that makes or- 
a into the round holes. We find soldiers of credit and renown | two, and the Crown was ordered to pay the costs. The cost | dinary courage seem,cowardice—Mr. Eyre certainly; does not 
> representing sgricultural communities, and naval men re-|of all the proceadings must have been very heavy. The| Want. It would be impossible here, and useless if it were 
A iurned for inland boroughs. The great factory of warlike | Government printed in four volumes royal 8vo, 1,070 pages, | sible, to repeat a twice-told story, which, too, in the form into 
= instruments chooses to be represented by an advocate of the history of all the defeats of the Crown in this case of the | Which Mr. Hepry Kingsley has thrown it, no one who reads 
us at any price; Cottonopolis, rejecting a disciple of its own| Alezandra. If the Government of the United States is not | C4 ever forget. But we may just recall kinds of courage 
v4 political school, opens its arms to a successful lawyer ; Lam-| already in possession of this record, or if it has not been cir-| Which that wonderful ve illustrates—the inborn love of 
ti, beth, thriving upon soap, candles, and drain-pipes, becomes | culated among our brethren in America, it is highly desira- — unknown dangers, the profound contempt for hard- 
he enthusiastic in favour of a muscular-christianity novelist ;| ble that the omission should be supplied.—I am, Sir, your | *#p, which often fails to accompany the greatest serenity in 
“ while quiet little Frome attracts to itself'a scholar, soldier, | faithful servant, S.'L. | @anger, an unequalled fortitude under real pain and suffering, 
“4 id diplomatiat A London auctioneer turns up at Athlone; ee ees We — any — to be Ly actual pain, and the 

indeed the migrations of “city men” intent on parliamentar . pectation of prolonged m ene ont persis- 
honours are something wonderful to pore wt om we pom FARES TARSSS FOR SSUES. tency of will quite i t of the value of the end to be 
wv. across them here, there, and elsewhere, till we involuntarily Each week brings some novelty in the shape of material, or | attained, or the to be saved by sacrificing it, when 
4 repeat Pope’s couplet: something, at any rate, making its reappearance with a fresh | the fiat has once gone forth—incredible patience with small 
* The thiogs we know are neither rich nor rare name. Some of the new desi are really splendid; one or | obstructions, indomitable determination to le with 
ote But be how the devil they got there. two of them we must just allude to in passing. gy + ones—such were the qualities which took Mr. Eyre in 1840-1 
= ane ro FO yy Ey a 

” i are the m inguee, and form round upon | only o! and no 

cal ENGLAND'S NEUTRALITY VINDICATED. which are narrow stripes imitating ermin with's wide space | yond that of demonstrating his own confident and reasonable 
“of 10 the Editor of the “ Times.” between them, upon which are medallions of rich colours. 


Others—which equally deserve description—are embroidered 
poult de soie of light shades. A wide row down each side of 
the front breadth, from the waist to within about twelve 
inches of the bovtom, of a very rich design, and ending in 
aiguilettes, is entirely ed by embroidery. A kind of rib- 
bon, matching in design, runs beside these the same distance | could 
down the skirt, but is carried all round about twelve inches 
from the bottom, these inches and the whole of the front 


oD- Sir,—The final communication by our Government to Mr. 


Adams establishes, as it appears to me, beyond dispute the 
ork, perfect good faith, with which we have ntained our posi- 

tion as neutrals in the late unkappy hostilities in America, 
while we have rigidly acted in conformity with the law of 
the nations. Here the question might on our part safely be al- 
lowed to rest, but the Government has not taken all the cre- 





rest, 2 , . the northern, and his attempt failed. He then 
~ dit to which it may lay claim for its loyal exertions to prevent | breadth being dotted over with small flowers, embroidered. | himself that he was under a sort 
- any breach on our part of our duty us neutrals. For exam-|This embroidery is white, and, on mauve, pale blue, light | satisfy the colony that the western route also was impractica- 
ats ple, Earl Russell simpiy enumerates the five vessels in regard | green, rose de Bengale, &c., produces a very charming effect. | ble, and this he insisted on , at the cost, as he expected 
to which proceedings were taken by the Government, and |—There are also elegant moire antiques, with satin stripes, | of both his own and a friend’s life (and actually at the cost of 
ae “2. The Alerandra in England and at Nassau” is all he says and poult de soies, with gold and silver bees, or birds em- | the friend’s), though before he started finally the colony was 
ate of this much litigated ship. Now I will, with yoar permis- | proi on tulle. persuaded that his view was correct, and sent the most urgent 
oe- sion, show to the people of America what the proceedings| For evening dresses, we have seen tulle worked with gold | inéreaties to him to give up the mad expedition. Go, however, 
= i the Foye really were. I select it as a fair exam- end red, or silver and bleak bled, and a on is be-|he would—with one English attendant, Baxter, and tone 
wi e g . , repared in satins—For more unprete costu’ native boys, two of whom murdered companion abou’ 
his Under our Foreign Enlistment Act the Alexandra, in April there is the endless variety of foulards. Nor —— we sagiapt eeidenpere hundreds of miles of sand or cliff, without a 
yer, 1863, was seized by the Government, while in an unfinished | to mention that a toilette altogether of cloth is likely to be|tree, or spring of water, or even & native settlement. Re- 
aa state, at Liverpool. Certain persons claimed her as their pro-/| fashionable this winter; and although a cloth dress is cer-| peatedly for siz days at a time they dragged slong the horses 
AD perty. The Government, upon whom was thrown the burden | tainly rather heavy, it has this advantage—it will never be| with their provisions, or the sheep w they were ulti- 
of Lange, A. case, accordingly filed an information in the | commonly worn. mately to eat, without coming even to sand where a brackish 
<4 — “a —— aaa = affirm | for-| We must sink, however reluctantly, that the for | well was possible. Baxter wanted to go back. Even the i 
eiture. e information contained,90 counts, so as to em- | bright, taw mings has not disap’ is uate end Eyre had proposed to himself—to disprove 
| be brace every point. I avuid going into the merits; my object | used most extensively as jewellery (if it may be so called), bility of any route in this direction—was stained. But 
yet. is only to show how sincerely the Goverament acted in theat-| glass beads it is much mixed with | he had resolved to complete his journey ——_ and com- 
red tempt to stop the vessel. For the Crown all the three chief law | many of the trimmings now worn. Velvet galons with crys- | plete it he did. When were five h miles away 
1 officers, with two other counsel of eminence, were es tal, pearl or gold, or even fringe, with crystal or sequins, and | from help on one side, and hundred on the other, Baxter 
bo and the defendants appeared by four counsel of emi 3 wil ta of or gold in the was m and why the savage followers who shot Bax- 
ote, The case was tried in June, 1863, before the Lord Chief Baron , have success ; but whichever be used in | ter did not shoot Eyre also it is impossible to say. But even 
but and a jury, (of whom eight were special jurymen, being all | the 7 or gold, the whole parure should be of | then, alone with one native boy, he proceeded, his 
ung of that class who answered to their names). The trial lasted | the same. bui are also much worn, Cluny lace | friend’s body unburied on the hard rock where there was 
“ four days. Three of these were occupied by elaborate argu-|is quite as fashionable as ever; indeed, it is used so very | neither earth nor sand to it, and for two months longer 
del ments and ol jections to evidence, in which the learned Judge} much just now that we can scarcely expect its reign will be | he'trudged on, alone but fur this sa always half starved, 
Mr. took a considerable part, and on the fourth day he summed : fainting with heat and thiret iatterly almost frozen 
hes- up with great care. The jury found a verdict for the defend- he bonnets are worn quite as small as those of last month, | with cold, to out the arbitrary task he had set himself. 
rom ants. Now, bere the Crown might fairly have stopped. But the | and although the fanchon may be still seen at the theatre the | Clearly Mr. Eyre is one of those men who by merely “ put- 
= Crown counsel took excep toa of the learned | Empire is very decidedly the coiffure de ville.—Felt is gaining | ting his foot down” on « given course can it as sacred 
$ Judge’s ruling. The Judge and the counsel were not favour, and some very t bonnets are made of this mate-|to himself, without | to any results from it, as if the 
ball as to the exact expressions of the Judge’s , and ulti-|rial. Thus a bonnet of silver-drab felt with ht curtain | perspective beyond it were always opening out into a more 
te— mately the bill of exceptions was abandoned. The Crown | of the same, trimmed with a torsade of velvet of the same | and more t future. There are many men who, with 
ous- counsel then resorted to their only remedy—a motion, for | colour, and a small bird at the side. Bandeau of uoise,}|Columbus’s conviction, could go jumbus’s trials. 
new trial, but @s the law then stood they could not, in case | pjue velvet and silver leaves. Blue strings.—Bonnet of tulle | But how many are there who could go nine hundred miles on 
, the they failed on that motion have carried the case further by spotted with black chenille; curtain of black velvet sur- | foot over cliffs, h a , treeless, but not 
one appeal to the higher tribunals which the Government desired | mounted by a gold grecque. At the side a bow of black velvet |insectless desert (Mr. Kyre was stung to madness day after 
urch to have secured to it. The Court of Exchequer considered | with a gold arrow and feathers. The crown is of black velvet | day), to verify a negative inference which he had proved to 
iol, that they could make an order under an Act of Parliament} with a gold grecqce all round.—A Empire of blue|his own and his before he 
mar which would, if required, give to the parties the right to ap-| velvet and white tulle ; that is to say, the crown, instead of| started—or rather, if we must give the 
“heen peal to the superior Courts upon the matter of law, and after | being the same as the front, is of tulle; a star of jet set in si! | he had rashly pledged himself to himself todo thisthing? To 
Jam- considerable discussion the four Judges of the Exchequer | yer is placed on the curtain, which is very narrow and made | such a man ‘means, however horrid, bocome of no account, 
lve ; made an order accordingly. This was a bold st of plaited velvet—We must not neglect to give some models | when an end, however trivial, is once fixed upon. He lives 
; lie, The consideration of it occupied two days. On the third | of the Pamela bonnet, which, al at | only to stretch forward to that 
) the day the Crown moved for a new trial, and after long discus-} the ears is only to a young face, is in fayour with then, courage, and fortitude, and iron strength of =. 
a sions a rule nisi was obtained. This arrangement was thought |gome. Thus, a bonnet of black andruby velvet trimmed wi pose such ly beyond any 
in- to be more favourable to the Crown than a bill of exceptions. | feathers of each colour, the inside trimmed with a band of put before the ordinary men in im- 
Uni- The argument then commenced for making the rule absolute | velvet and of gold. Another is of mauve velvet, with nation, with the supposition that in Jamaica Mr. Eyre has 
iver- for a new trial. With the delivery of the judgments it occu- | ornaments of blonde and silver.—Le Follet. vfsided 0 & social panic, and adopted jous 
one , pied seven days before the whole Court of Exchequer. The measures for su the had 
ven ; Judges delivered elaborate judgments, and were equally di- > broken out there? We fear it is. The sort of mind w 
bury, vided, wherenpon one of the two who were of opinion for a THE PARADOX IN GOVERNOR EYRE. can hunt down almost any end with sure 
t the new trial withdrew his opinion in point of form, in order that} Goyernor Eyre, just now best known to us through certain | rarely the mind to show most choosing 
mes. ‘here might be no doubt about the right to appeal, and there-| proceedings of 8 questionable kind, supposed to indicate | amongst several the true end to huat down. Profoundl 
dng upon the rule nisi was discharged, and up to this period the | something like panic, in Jamaica, deserves better to be known | we admire, and wonder at, the qualities Mr. Eyre showed in 
Crown was defeated. through a very different and much more unique class of pro- | his great expedition, we must say we think that, in the actual 
them _The Crown then carried the case by appeal to the Court of ceedings, in which he has shown qualities that perhaps not/ state of his own previous con and that of his fellow 
Jam: Exchequer Chamber. There were present the two Chief] on. 0 in ® million could match. The more severe- | colonists, there never was @ leas justifiable sacrifice 
| Justices and five Puisne Judges, of course not including any | }y we criticise bis conduct in the former matter, tbe more im-| incurred in all the noble records of perilous discovery If it 
nang Baron of the Exchequer. A preliminary objection was taken | perative becomes our to exhibit the grander aspect | was really his mere annoyance that he should have 
One by the defendants that the new order of the Court of Exche-| o¢ jt, which his achievements nearly a uarter of a century | ed the to divert the funds voted for the wes- 
f the quer under which the appeal was presented was void. Again| 0'ss Australian explorer present. He has told his own| tern exploration to the (as it proved) equally useless northern 
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hope. As weread Mr, Eyre’s character, he let a mere feather’s 
weight of fanciful feeling determine him to risk everything for 
nothing. The mere fact of thinking that he had persu the 
public to alter their plan and had disappointed them, was 
sufficient to make him teke his own life and his friend’s life in 
his hand, and throw them away on a sandy desert. In the 
same way no doubt, ifhe got@be idea that the Jamaica whites 
bad trusted him, and trudied Mim in vain, he would have been 
spurred on by a similiar moral gad-fly to crush all sign of re- 
bellion, at any cost however great to himself or those who 
were thwarting his purpose. These men of iron purpose, 
with inadequate jud, t in selecting their purpose, are the 
most dangerous of rulers. When Mr. Eyre was protector of 
the blacks on the South Murray River, he was responsible for 
only one trust—the protection of the Blacks to the best of his 
ability. And with one clear and simple trust before him, no 
doubt he did, as Mr. Henry Kingsley says, battle for it with a 
noble and upwearied pertinacity. But in Jamaica he was not 
protector of the Blacks, but Governor of the whole island, and 
be had therefore a number of different and in some respects 
conflicting interests amongst which to choose, and so was, we 
think, pretty sure to make a temporary idol of that duty 
which for the moment seemed most imperative, The blacks 
were murdering white mex. He thought of nothing but the 
most drastic for repressing that t y on the 
part of the negroes, and lost view of that complexity of the 
judicial duty which is of the essence of a governor's functions. 
Mr. Eyre seems to us to be one of the peculiar class of men 
wko may be called single-purpose men—who drive straight 
away to the one goal before them, even if they have to cut 
that way through balf-a-dozen other equally important ends. 
We believe that asa rule, the one great advantage which aris- 
tocratic governors in India and elsewhere have had over 
middle-class men of otherwise equal ability, and often greater 
energy, has been their power of weighing complex social and 
political ends, and resisting the tendency to drive away at 
one thing ata time. Lord Canning, for instance, saw that, 
though to repress the Indian rebellion was his first duty, 
there were many other great duties to be associated with it— 
the greatest being to _—, without injustice to the patives, 
and he got the name of Clemency Cont Sir Joh Law- 
rence, Ou the other hand, is,if we mistake him not, a little too 
much of the single-purpose class, who can carry through a 
great administrative work, but cannot so well govern an 
empire. But Mr. Eyre is, to all appearance, the very type of 
this class. His purposes are long straight grooves, out of 
which he does not get till he gets to the end of them. He 
does not weigh and bajance the various influences he bas to 
exercise, but gives himself up to one tyrannical object at a time. 
His mind is even unscrupulous after it enters one of these 
crooves till it gets out of itegain. He is possessed by his aim. 
Negroes, mem! of legislative council, al) must die, rather 
than he shall not succeed in the idea thus haunting him. 
That is, at least, how we reconcile the wonderful cour 
fortitude, and, in a smaller sense, presence of mind that 
has shown, with the unscrupulous arbitrariness, and want of 
presence of mind in the larger sense, which seem.to us to 
ee through his great Jamaica despatch.—Spectator, Nov. 








RIGHT HONOURABLE FRIENDS. 

The steps which Earl Russell, assisted by Mr. Gladstone, 
has taken in completing his Administration have hitherto 
proceeded on clear and intelligible principles. There has 
been no compromise, no sacrifice to dishonest expediency, no 
attempt to neutralize the ~ of avowec enemies. As 
far a8 can be judged from its appointments, the reconstructed 
Ministry will take detined ground, and join distinct issue on 
the great questions that constitute the landmarks of party. It 
asks no ind from its foes ; it prepares itself to encoun- 
ter them, the accession to office of such men as Mr. Gos- 
chen and Mr. Forster means anything, it is a declaration that 
the Government is earnest and sincere in its determination to 
introduce and carry a Reform Bill, and to satisfy all other 

pular demands which are proved to be just and reasonable. 

*resenting, therefore, a bold front to y, 
Government no to d from any other quarter ? 
Fearless of its foes, is it equally secure asto its friends? Has 
jt no reason to pray that it may be saved from them? There, 
we apprehend, and there alone, lies the real danger. 

The rank of a Privy Councillor, and the fact of having once 
held high office, give, of themselves, great claims to the at- 
tention of the House, when one in such a position rises to 
take part in its debates. Naturally his utterances command 
respect on his own side; naturally also they are listened to 
with interest by the other. But, by the latter, he is most cor-: 
dially received when he comes torward in the character of a 
* candid friend.” A right honourable friend is the most dan- 
gerous of antagonists in debate. His criticism is so good-na- 
tured and so severe; he so little spares the rod for fear of 
spoiling the objects of his affectionate solicitude; he so frankly 
discloses matters about which his party would much rather 
maintain a discreet silence, that he is generally heard with 
il-disguised impatience by those who sit around him, and 
with uent and marked applause from those who sit oppo- 
site. A candid, and indeed a noble friend, put out 
Aberdeen (though he did not, as he expected, get in himself), 
by describing the trials of British soldiers in the Crimea as 
“horrible and heartrending.” Two or three individuals of 
that class, humorously described by Lord Palmerston as 
* atoms,” , or at least co-operated, to put him in a 
minority on the China question, upon which he successfully 

the country, and on the Conspiracy Bill, when 

office. Among the most promi- 

side of the House who have 
been left out, whether or not, “by particular desire,” in 
Lord Russell’s new arrangemenis, are Mr. Horsman, 
Mr. Lowe, and Mr. Bouverie. The last of these has 
already helped to turn out Lord Westbury. He i 
ally obnoxious to the Premier for having headed the signers 
ofa L ~ — addressed to Lord Palmerston 
bers 


that they 
being turned out on Lord John’s 
account, and they most ape that Lord John 
should go outalone. He did so, but he has not forgotten it 
for them. Mr. Bouverie, however, has ability enough and 
influence enough to make himself very to those 
who do not fit to propitiate him. Mr. Lowe is still more 
dangerous. Not tospeak of his connection with the “ leading 
journal,” of which we have already seen the results in reference 
to the reconstruction of the Ministry, he has sufficient weight 
as a debater to make his support desirable and his o 


tion, which made him resolve that their ori- 
uld not be thwerted—though they themselves 
wished it to be abandoned—then, this shows a mind far too 
sensitive to the imputation of having oe the public 








































Borough Franchise Bill, and gave the cause of Reform acheck 
from which it is only beginning to recover. Holding a brief, 
4s member for Calne, for the stati section of the Whigs, 
their votes will materially add to the influence and authority 
of his speeches. Mr. Horsman’s party is not large—it consists 
of himself. He has not yet been so successful as to turn out 
a Ministry, or even a Minister. Criticism, sententious aud epi- 
guanem, ishis strong point; butsince the Bishops weakened 

is power of offence by Seohasing more zealous and less 
ing, he has not always been happy in his choiee cf subjects on 
whom to exercise his peculiar talent. He failed conspicuously 
as Chief Secretary for Ireland, possibly because he attempted 
nothing. The mot by which he characterized his manner of 
discharging official duties gives the best possible idea at once 
of his rhetorical talent and bis administrative incapacity :— 
“Carlisle does the State; Larcom does the work; I hunt.” 
He was very supercilious to the Irish members ; and there was 
then at least one of them, Mr. G. H. Moore, who could return 
his sarcasms with interest. He did not get well out of his 
attack upon Mr. Walter. But if he cannot annihilate, he 
does not lack the power to damage; if he cannot wound, he 
can — 
Lord Russell has played, if we may say se, a very 
card in appointin Mr. Yhichester Fortescue to the Irish Chief 
Secretaryship. z man who stands very well ith Arch- 
bishops Cullen and Dixon enters on such an office with pecu- 
liar advantages. A man who can and will liberally, no doubt, 
dispense the hospitalities not only of the Chief Secretary's 
Lodge, but of delightful Strawberry Hill to Irish members, 
with whom, besides, he has always been a good fellow, is a 
treasure to Mr. Brand. A man whose wife, though a real 
countess, will not insult the ladies of Dublin as Mrs. Horsman 
aad Mrs. Cardwell were accused ot doing, will possess in her 
a tower of political strength. Yet, in promoting Mr. Fortes- 
cue, Lord Russell has passed over a gertieman to whom the 
Government are under inexpressible Cee ered and who, we 
have reason to know, expected the Chief Secretaryshp in the 
long looked-for event of Sir Robert Peel’s retirement. Mr. 
Monsell is the mainspring of all the unrevealed negotiations 
which attended the reorganization of the Irish Board of Edu- 
cation, and which are now in progress with respect to the 
Catholic University. We need not dwell upon the good ef- 
fect which his Oaths Bill, aided immensely by Lord Derby’s 
maladroit opposition, has had in recruiting the Liberal ranks 
at the last general election. He is the intimate friend of Mr. 
Gladstone; the Premier, probably, does not like him so well. 
Perhaps his party have some reward in store for him ; but he 
cannot safely be by. His opposition, thapgh not bitter 
or offensive. would be so powerful as to turn the Scalein many 
anemergency. But if the Chief Secretary that was to have 
been may be a source of danger, what is to be said of the 
Chief Secretary that has ceased to be? Will the rejected 
offer of the Duchy of Lancaster “ muzzle” Sir Robert Peel? 
Or, when now re from the responsibilities of office, will 
his “ wild shriek ot Jiberty” echo pleasantly in the ears of the 
Treasury Bench? Able to take part in any “free fight” that 
turns up, and hitting pretty hard, as he always does, will his 
blows fall most frequently on the heads of Liberals or Conser- 
vatives? Time will resdlve these doubts; but we think it 
probable that he will give Earl Russell and Mr. Gladstone as 
much trouble as any other of their “ right honourable friends.” 
—London Review, . 2. 

——_-»_—__—_ 

Tne New Secretary FroR IRELAND.—Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue is the fourth husband of Frances, Countess Walde- 
grave, whose talents and looks have been to her more 
than birth and fortune. The daughter of Braham, the great 
singer, she married at an early age a younger and more 
opulent brother ofthe late Earl Waldegrave, and upon his 
death she wedded the Ear! himself. Subsequently she be 
the wife of Mr. George Vernon Harcourt, son of the Arch- 
bishop of York, who for many years represented Oxford- 
ehire in Parliament ; and upon his decease she conferred her 
hand upon Lord Claremont’s brother, who sits for the county 
of Louth. Her hospitalities have long been second only to 
those of Cambridge House in the political world; and she is 
one of the few of her sex in English society who 
have in our day shown the capacity as well as desire to ex- 
ercise political influence. 











Lack aNnpD Musiin; Sayines AND Dornes.—One of the 
French theatrical journals, after announcing that M. Sardou 
dined on Friday at the Emperor's table, remarks that in the 
“ Famille Benoiton,” M. Sardou makes Mademoiselle Fargueil, 
who plays one of the ladies, exclaim: “ Ah! simple attire of 
my early youth, what is now become of you? Ten yards of 
muslin, three of ribbon, and a flower in the hair! and with 
that, fifteen years of —° brilliant complexion, and the de- 
light of a first ball ? at worn-out pleasure-seeker would 
not feel a thrill of emotion at the sight of a dress so simple 
and a joy so naive? Ah! muslin, white muslin! the u te- 
ful mothers who were indebted to you for their h ds 
now deny you to their daughters? sacred muslin, Virgin 
of the toilet, save our young girls who are drowning them- 
selves in floods of lace.” As a comment on the above, it ma: 
be mentioned that the toilettes of four ladies who play in the 
“ Famille Benoiton ” cost not less than 80,0001; and that Made- 
moiselle Fargueil pronounces this eulogy of white muslin in 
a dress valued at 7,000f. 


An Enoiisn Gri Sop iw INpIA?—A story comes to 
Engignd from Delhi about the sale of an English girl of four- 
teen to the chief of Bhatwa, a State in Kattywar. The girl, 
it is said, was purchased from her parents for £300, married 
to the chief, a man of seventy, and converted to Mohammed- 
anism. We presume the truth is that the girl consented to 
go, that the parents’ consent was purchased, and that the 
conversion was the ceremony gs | to ensure her posi- 
tion as a wife, instead of a concubine. If so there is nothing to 
be said, except that the incident is discreditable to the Euro- 
pean family. There is in Indian law to prevent a 


- | native marrying a white woman, or a Christian turning Mus- 


sulman, or 8 woman’s parents receiving a present from their 
son-in-law. We may suspect that the girl was coerced in 
some way or other, but at the Cape numbers of Eoglishwomen 
have married Mobammedans, avd in Iudia, where women are 
methers at thirteen, it would be impossible to legalize Eoglish 
ideas as to age. So s is Indian feeling against such trans- 
action, that on one an English girl who ee to 
marry a native was arrested by the magistrate, and sent under 
escort to ~~ bat there is no law to prevent such unions. 
spectator.” 





Tue New Baroner.—The new Baronet (hitherto the 

t Hon. William Hutt) is a nephew of the late Captain 
J Hutt, of the to whose memory a public monu- 
ment was raised in Westminster Abbey. He was born in 
1803, and married, in 1831, Mary Countess of Strathmore, 


formidable. Jn the last session he extinguished Mr. Baines’s 


widow of the late Earl. Her Ladyship died in 1860, and in 
the following year he married Fanny Anne Jane, daughter of 
Sir Francis and Lady Stanhope, and niece of the Earl of Har- 
ington. In 1832 he was returned to the House of Commons 
as member for Hull, and retained his seat until 1841. In that 
ear he was returned for Gateshead, and has represented that 
— up to the present time. Since 1860 he has been Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, an office from which he now 
retires. 
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The Queen Emerges from Retirement. 

The Liverpool mails that have come to hand during the 
week, including that of the 2od inst., are unusually fall of 
interesting matter. On some of the items thus conveyed, it 
will be our duty to say a few words anon ; but the budget 
cannot be better opened, than by recording the semi-official 
and most welcome announcement that her Majesty’s seclusion 
touches its term. After four years of sorrowing and pri- 
vacy, the Sovereign Lady, it is said, willlagain assume her 
place as the ostensible head of the realm, marking her restora- 
tion as it were to familiar intercourse with her People, by 
personal attendance when Parliament is opened. The inti- 
mation, it may readily be imagined, causes great contentment 
throughout the country. We heartily echo the general feel- 
ing at home, and gladly note that our cousins on this side 
the Atlantic are not behind-hand in congratulation. Indeed 
it may well be owned that, amid all the bitterness manifested to- 
ward England nationally, Americans ever speak of our Queen 
in kindly and admiring terms. There must be the daily or 
weekly snarl at somebody or something British; but her 
Majesty is sure of generous treatment. This disposition to 
exaggerate both praise and blame was oddly shown, for in- 
stance, by our neighbour the N. Y. Zimes, when the news ar 
tived. That self-constituted Mentor on foreign affairs almost 
asserted that the royal seclusion had been a blessing in dis- 
guise, and snubbed the London shop-keepers unmercifully 
for their alleged and clamorous protest against it. If our 
contemporary were as well informed, as he is prompt in his 
judgments, he would know that the “ West-end tradesmen” 
are utterly insignificant in bringing about political or social 
changes; and that, furthermore, the opening of Parliament 
by Victoria in person, which he presumes will be their har- 
vest-time, will not probably cause the disbursement of ten 
pounds sterling extra among them. 

Simultaneously with this declared intention, it is made 
known that another of the royal Princesses has been provided 
with a husband. The Princess Helena, the Queen’s third 
daughter, now in her twentieth year, is betrothed to Prince 
Christian of Augustenburg, the brother of the Duke so-called, 
whose claims to rule in Schleswig-Holstein have been so 
often canvassed. He is not immediately interested in those 
claims, inasmuch as his brother has an infant son. It ismore 
to the purpose that he is himself in his thirty-fourth year, and 
described as a “marvellously proper man.” Not being 
largely endowed with fortune or estates, it is thought he will 
be content to make his home among his wife’s relatives, and 
so aid in building up the royal household. May the arrange- 
ment be a source of comfort to all the parties interested,! 
Looking back to the late war between Denmark and Ger- 
many, it is not a little curious that marriage connections 
should exist, or be contemplated, between three of Queen Vic- 
toria’s children and three personages representing such anta- 
gonistic positions—a Danish Princess, the heir apparent to the 
Prussian throne, and a scion of the house of Augustenburg. If 
foreign alliances have sometimes been thought likely to cause 
embarrassment, surely here they ought io have a neutralizing 
effect. 





Various Events in the United Kingdom. 
The vacancy in the Cabinet remains unfilled; but Lord 


Y | Russell has taken still another step in remodelling the subor- 


dinate departments of the Ministry. Mr. W. E. Forster, M. P. 
for Bradford, has been offered and has accepted the office of 
Colonial Under-Secretary, made vacant by the transfer of Mr. 
Chichester Forte scue to the place lately occupied by the Right 
Hon. W. Hutt. The latter gentleman, by the way, has declined 
a Baronetcy, and contents himself with Knighthood of the 
Bath. Mr. Forster, who now enters public life for the first 
time, is a decided and outspoken Liberal, and has been long 
known here as an advocate of the North during the late Ame- 
rican civil war, and an admirer generally of the institutions of 
the United States. His advancement is obviously significant 
of the new Premier's disposition to court the Radical party, 
whence he may draw recruits to aid him in his waning power. 
Mr. Bright too might almost be thought capable of coquet- 
ting with the Whigs for the cake of office, though 
of course nothing less than a seat in the Cabinet could 
satisfy his aspirations—if he have any. He has been making 
a speech at Blackburn, in which, after one of his accustomed 
and violent outbursts against the Conservatives, he has lauded 
the actual head of the Government. But we are more and more 
eonvinced that John Bright's influence is declining. His elo- 
quent addresses are read, and forgotten ; his withering sar- 
casms raise a smile, and there is the end of them. Mr. Forster, 
at a Bradford public meeting, in favour of Parliamentary Re- 





form, proposed to commit the Government to bringing forward 
a meagure of large effect ; but his Chief, on whom a Delega- 
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tion afterwards waited, was rather more cautious, as, indeed, 
it must be a terrible bore for him, who counted on “ resting 
and being thankful,” to find himself thus pressed forward in a 
yew and uncertain career. That Ear! Russell intends to bring 
na new Reform Bill is generally credited; but the extent to 
which it will propose to carry the suffrage, and the changes it 
will advocate—this is not known, or probably is not decided. 
The revival of the Reform mania is, so far, of the mildest 
type. ¢ 

Not so with public feeling in regard to the negro revolt in 
Jamaica, and Governer Eyre’s energetic measures in sup- 
pressing it. The first feeling of thankfulness, that the Island 
bad not become a St. Domingo, has been succeeded by an in- 
dignant apprehension that the purposes of justice, and of pre- 
caution even, were served with indiscriminating cruelty, as 
though a maddening panic had seized upon all the authori- 
ties. Had the negroes, it is said, been mutineers in arms, they 

mild not have been shot, hung, flogged, and hunted down 
with more merciless severity. The case of Mr. Gordon, too, 
who was dragged from a district in which martial law was 
not proclaimed or in operatien, so that he might be fried and 
hung by Court-martial, has given rise to much animadver- 
sion. To set against this, appears in print Governor 


Eyre’s address to the assembled Legislature of the 
Island, in which he asserts—and he ought to know 
—that the conspiracy was a diabolical one, -con- 


cocted for the. purpose of murdering all the white 
and coloured inhabitants ot the Colony; that “one mo- 
ment’s hesifation, one single reverse, might have lit the torch 
which would have blazed in rebellion from one end of the 
sland to the other ;” and furthermore that the Colony has 
ong been, and still is, on the brink of a volcano, every dis 
trict being ripe with sedition and murderous designs. The 
Governor attributes much of this fearful state of things to mis- 
taken philanthropy at home, and to evil preachings on the 
spot by so-called ministers of religion. He invites the Legis- 
lature te suspend the Constitution, in order that the Govern- 
ment may act with more summary power; and the Legisla- 
ure accordingly is prepared to immolate itself. The proceed- 
ings must constitute a strange volume in history ; and the re- 
sults will be watched with jealous eye by foreigners, who are 
prone to accuse us of often advocating humanity, bit never 

f exercising it. The whole affair, we say, has cre- 
ated a prodigious sensation at home A public 
meeting at Manchester has been held, urging upon the 
Government the absolute need of enquiry ; and this Lord 
Russell has promised. In the meanwhile we shall all do well 
to imitate his Lordship and with hold our judgment, until 
well advised as to the grounds on which summary action was 
taken. Extremists on the one side talk loudly of extra- 
judicial murder, and on the other rejoice that the Blacks have 
been taught a wholesome lesson. At present, we have very 
imperfect ideas of the actual mind of that race on the island, 
and of the danger therefore that stared the white inhabitants 
in the face. An article eleewhere on Governor Eyre’s antece- 
dents will be found full of interest, though of course we do 
not profess to adopt the theory with which it closes. 

There cannot be a doubt that the escape of Mr. James Ste- 
phens from jail in Dublin was brought about by treachery on 
the part of some of the warders. Rewards amounting to 
thirteen hundred pounds sterling have been offered for his 
recapture; but in vain. He wil! probably make his appear- 
ance here, where he is much wanted, to throw a halo of 
novelty over,a cause that has ignominiously broken down.— 
To balance this annoying circumstance, the Government has 
succeeded in obtaining the conviction of Mr. T. C. Luby, Edi- 
tor of the Jrish People newspaper, on a charge of treason- 
felony. The trial lasted three days. He was sentenced to 
twenty years’ penal servitude. 

Another trial bas resulted differently. Captain Corbett, who 
carried out to sea the Shenandoah, then the Sea-King, prior to 
her transfer to the Confederate Captain Waddell, has been 
arraigned for violation of the Foreign Enlistment Act. So 
shrewdly, however, did the Southern agents, in this as in other 
cases, keep clear of legal liabilities, that his conviction w:s im- 
possible. There are not wanting hereabouts wiseacres, having 
access to types, who proclaim that no other result could have 
been expected. To such individuals—especially if they be 
lawyers—we commend a perusal of a very curious story, told 
jn another column, of the many processes adopted by the 
British Government to prevent one of the suspected Confede- 
rate cruisers falling into the hands that awaited her. The 
tale perhaps is somewhat dry for the ordinary reader; but it 
shows an amount of perseverance in the enforcement of neu- 
trality, for which Mr. Adams never gave Earl Russell credit.— 
The mention of the former gentleman’s name reminds us that a 
despatch to him from Mr. Seward appears in London papers, 
the object of which is to make a fuller acknowledgment of 
the many Addresses of sympathy and condolence received by 
the Government at Washington, on occasion of Mr. Lincoln’s 
lamented death, from innumerable public bodies in Great 
Britain, than could be made when egch individually 
reached Washington. The tone of Mr. Seward’s letter is 
eminently grateful and cordial. 

We hear nothing more of the cholera in England, though 
it is paimtul to learn thet the morrain is still prevalent and 
increasing.—The coast has lately been ravaged by very heavy 
storms, in which the marine losses were severe. 

England escapes—and Heaven be thanked—a wretched 
little war in the East. A treaty of peace has actually been 
signed with Bhootan, on satisfactory and honourable terms, 
including free trade between British India and that fastness 
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worth much ; but the avoidance of hostilities in a pestilen- 
tial soil is most desirable. It may be remembered that tidings 
of this patched-up peace reached London so swiftly by over- 
Jand Telegraph, that doubts as to the fact were entertained. 
We are now, so far. as occurs to us, at peace with all man- 
kind. It is true that H. M.S. Lily bombarded and finally de- 
stroyed the forts at Cape Haytien, the other day, completing 
the work left undone by the wrecked Bulldog. But that isa 
trifle. May it be long ereanother gun is fired, otherwise than 
in friendly salutation ! 
Congress. 
Nothing has yet been said or done, directly bearing upon 
those interests which we affect to consider; neither the 
Alabama claim, nor the Reciprocity Treaty, having been 
brought forward for debate. French residents, however, can- 
not similarly congratulate themselves. The Mexican difficulty 
has been already made to assume importance, in the shape 
of divers notices of motions ; and it seems uncertain whether 
Mr. Seward may not again be called upon to modify the force 
of an anti-Gallican Resolution, by a diplomatic hint that no- 
body cares much what the House ot Representatives may say. 
It is not perhaps very fortunate that Major-General Banks has 
been appointed Chairman therein of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Very unsuccessful as a soldier in the late war, 
and nettled probably at,his failure to make for himself a milj. 
tary reputation, he may avaii himself of the opportunity to 
play at heroics with his pen. The effect might be pernicious, 
were it not that the reconstruction of the South is still so ab- 
sorbing an object among the politicians of Washington. Saall 
the submissive Southern States resume their original sfaéws in 
the'Confederation ? To what extent, and by what process? The 
theme, it will be perceived, is vast, naturally engrossing, 
and mixed up with very grave issues. In the fray we do 
not mingle ; but we cannot fail to see that the dominant party 
is striving by all or any means to stave off political re-or- 
ganization, just as we fear that not a few deep schemers 
among them seek confiscation of Southeim property and mis- 
rule among the Blacks, in the hope that they themselves may 
be enabled to step in, at some not remote period, as claim- 
ants and occupants. 
The Fenian Donnybrook a Permanent Institution. 

The daily journals have been filled with lively details of a 
grand quarrel over the spoi's, that has taken place between 
the Fenian Senate and the President of the Irish Republic. 
When, however, you have hag two or three laughs over the 
absurdity of the whole concern, and have expressed your 
pitying sympathy with the deluded men and women who 
have been cozened out of their savings, the affair becomes a 
bore. lt was ludicrous, but in the end it is melancholy, to 
see your fellow-creatures persist in making fools of themselves, 
We forbear therefore to fill our columns with records of such 
interminable disputes ; and only express a hope that the dupes 
may at last have their eyes opened. 

Mr. James Stephens, who came near being a martyr, will of 
course be made a hero, on his arrival; but we do not think 
it likely that Americans will treat the fortunate Tugitive as 
they once treated Mitchel and Meagher. 

Spain and Chili. 

The Commercial world rejoiced prematurely. The remon- 
etrances of the French and British Cabinets were said to 
have brought about a change in Spanish action. Hostilities 
against the Chilian were—so it was said—to be abandoned. 
That bit of good news is now contradicted. Spain is proud 
—and unwise. 


A Courageous Speaker. 

The Rev. Dr. Butler, lately returned from Iodia where he 
was Superintendent of ihe Missions of the Metiodist Episcopal 
Church, deserves our humble tribute of wondering gratitude. 
Iie delivered last Tuesday night, at the Cooper Institute, a 
Lecture on the Sepoy Rebellion of 1857, in which he did not 
find it necessary to side with the Matineers, or to accuse the 
Euglish, who subdued them, of all the crimes under the sun. 
This, or any thing corresponding to it, is so rare in this city, 
~and in this coun try, that we cannot sufficiently express our 
surprise. Surely a man must have been used to addressing 
Heathen unbelievers, ere he could summon resolution enough 
to stand up before a New York audience, and plead in a 
measure the cause of truth concerning us. 

Dr. Butler, so far as we can make out from an imperfect 
and greatly condensed report in one of the morning papers, 
told his audience these two principal facts: that the English 
Government was perfectly justifiable even in executing the 
Sepoys by shooting them from the cannon’s mouth ; and that 
Iintisa rule in India was a vast improvement upon the past, 
tending “to throw forward the country a hundred years in ci- 
vilization.” We have great pleasure in testifying to the moral 
courage of the Minister who bas spoken thus frankly, and 
we shall hope to hear that he takes up frequently, hereafter, 
this useful but neglected branch of home missionary service. 





A Word with Our Readers. 
An unusual pressure of Advertisements has compelled us 
to-day to trespass upon the space habitually allotted to what 
is called “reading matter.” In excuse, we must plead the 


the very columns for which we apologize “ reading matter” 





set in swamps. Probably the commercial arrangement is not 


sage from Cowper: “ What is it but a map of busy life ?” 
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Might this not apply equally to all portions of a varied journal? 


——_o—__ 


Music, 


With “ L’Africaine” at a Matinée to-day, Mr. Maretzek brings 
to a close an extremely prosperous season, made prosperous by 
the success of Meyerbeer’s new Opera above-named, which has 
either become an established favourite, or has drawn within the 
walls of the Academy an entirely new class of auditors. Such a 
Succession of full houses is scarcely to be remembered. Nor is 
this surprising. However critics may differ upon its comparative 
merits, there can be no doubt that “L’Africaine” has been sung 
and played with a careful appreciation and a sustained excellence, 
to which New York has not been much accustomed of late. 

The sudden death of poor Signor Roveve is noticed in its pro- 
per place, His loss is moreover a serious one to the troupe, since 
it will be difficult to find an acceptable substitute for him in the 
popular *‘ Crispino e la Comare.”” But images of death and loss 
mingle ever with pleasurable associations. We have just learned 
that Badiali also has gone to join the ghosts of the departed. On 
Thursday night, too, the Academy was devoted to a Concert on 
behalf of the Vincent-Wallace memorial fund. 

To-night the second Philharmonie Concert will be given. Play 
your best, O admirable Orchestra, and wield your baton with dis- 
cretion, O skilled Conductor—for between the Philharmonic and 
Mr. Thomas's Soirées there must be a rivalry, and the public will 
abide by the more deserving. The new violinist will be heard 
to-night, and the programme is generally attractive. 

——_—>——. - 


Drama. 


Illness has checked the pen of Mercutio. In the absence, 
therefore, of his usual communication, we append the following 
account—borrowed from the Tribune of the 15th inst—of the only 
important theatrical event of the week : 


We shall always cherish a grudge against the Acalanta, for having 
80 long needlessly deprived us of the very great pleasure—which 
we enjoyed last evening at Wallack’s Theatre—of secing one of 
the most accomplished artists that bas ever appeared upon the 
American stage. This is not the language of momentary and ill- 
considered enthusiasm. Mr. Frederick Kobinson, who, last even- 
ing, made his appearance before an American audience, has, by 
his single personation of Sir Bernard Harleigh, in “ Dreams of 
Delusion,” amply demonstrated his title to rank with the best re- 
presentatives of the dramatic art, The character of Harleigh is 
not difficult to comprehend, being, in brief, that of an English 
gentleman born and bred, gentle, dignified, courtly, valuing his 
honour above all things in the world, and carrying into his 
daily life that devotedness to correet principles and that 
sacred reverence for the idea of home which are the 
attributes of gentlemen everywhere. But his mood, as depicted 
in Mr, Palgrave Simpson’s drama, is far less easy to portray. 
He is herein represented as labouring under one of those singular 
but not very uncommon forms of mental hallucination which co- 
exist with an external semblance of entire sanity, only broken 
now and then by paroxysms of wildness. He is jealous. He 
suspects his wife. He thinks himself to have cause for jealousy 
and suspicion. He also deems himself the murderer of the man 
who—in his fancy—has induced his dishonour. It is, moreover, 
one of his vagaries that his wife is insane. To represent these 
changing phases of thought and ieeling, to make them perfectly 
clear, and yet never to exaggerate, never to degenerate into bom- 
bast, never to lose that fine sense of delicacy which belongs to the 
gentleman—this is no slight task. Mr. Robinson accomplished it 
without swerving a hair’s breadth from nature. His delicacy of 
mind and of manner, his intensity of feeling, his nice knowledge 
of the morbid conditions that are possible to over-strained sensir 
tiveness, his casy mastery of the methods of his art, his entire 
freedom from the taint of scholastic clocution, his admirable na- 
turalness in facial expression, and his winning sympathy of voice 
—ali combined to <¢ his personation of Sir Bernard Harleigh at 
once perfectly true and profoundly effective. It was recognized 
as such by the audience, who applauded the performance from 
point to point, and who thrice, at the end of the representation, 
called Mr. Robinson before the curtain. His popular success 
is therefore as certain as bis artistic success is thorough, and ge. 
nuine, and admirable. He has not only played Sir Bernard per- 
fectly well, but, in eo playing it, bas unmistakably indicated his 
power to accomplish ae triumphs in his profession. Mr. 
Robinson is, comparatively, a young man, and possesses those 
natural advantages for the stage which are indispensable to per- 
manent popularity. His face is very expressive; his head is in- 
tellectual ; and his voice is strong and sweet. Mr. Wallack is to 
be congratulated on the acquisition of such an actor. 

The play of ‘“ Dreams of Delusion’ is one of theneatest and 
most effective, alike in a dramatic and literary sense, with which 
we are acquainted. It is brief, pointed, full of telling situations, 
and writtes in clear and elegant English. Mr. Wallack has caused 
it to be produced in thoroughly good style—under the able stage 
management of Mr. John Gilbert—and in has been exceedingly 
well acted, in th. - ubsidiary as well as the prominent parts. Mr. 
Gilbert's Dr. Pc. mt isa model of professional deportment and 
of old school co... liness, Miss Henriques, as Lady Harleigh, 
acts with extraordinary feeling, and displays careful study, and— 
what we are very glad to notice—the desire to improve as an act- 
ress, and not merely to shine as a beauty. Miss Surke is charm- 
ingly natural, as Amabel, the young lady who could get nobody 
to become the recipient of her confidence. Finally, Mr, Norton 
aud Mr. Ringgold are satisfactory representatives o Maunder and 
Lord Arthur Brandon. ‘ A Wonderful Woman’’—familiar to the 
audiences at this theatre—is played after “ Dreams of Delusion,’’ 
thus completing an excellent bill, which is to be repeated on 
Saturday. 





Hacts and HFaucies. 


The new New York Stock Exchange, in Broad Street, has 
been opened for business. It has been highly lauded by the 
press as an architectural work. Candour, nevertheless, con- 
strains us to register our opinion that it is as tasteless, shape- 
jess, inconvenient, and altogether inartistic an edifice, as ever 
was formed, at vast expense, from costly materials.-——-—— 
M. Da Chailla, of gorilla celebrity, has returned to England ; 
his attempt to penetrate Africa irom the western coast having 
failed, in consequence of the hostility of the natives. 
Punch's \ggt cartoon shows John Bright as a ball-room “ wall- 
flower,” ih female attire. He, or she, says: “ Nobody asks 
me; and if they did, I should certainly decline.” Ear] Rus- 
eeli meanwhile, in the distance, is blandly whispering : ‘* Will 
you join our set, Miss Goschen ?’————_The Undergraduates 
at Oxford are having a grand quarrel with the butlers of the 
Colieges, who supply the tables. Bad quality and high prices 
have strained their endurance too far.——-— Notwithstanding 
the pecuniary failure of the Thames Tunnel, and the engineer- 








ing difficulties in completing it, notice has been given of an 


near approach of the Christmas Holidays, suggesting also | intention to apply to Parliament for power to construct an- 
that not a few of those, whom we now address, may find in 


other one, about three miles lower down the river.——--—— 
The Times Obituary of the 22nd ult. contained the following 
notice. “At5 Chenies Street, aged 77, Mr. W. J. Bass, tor 


that specially concerns them. We remember a long estab-) 49; years in the employ of Messrs. Gundry and Sons, No. 1 
lished Southern contemporary having for its motto that pas-| Soho Square, leaving still employed by the firm his children, 
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dren, and great grandchildren.” The Scoteman 
contradicts, on authority, the rumour that Mr. J. Stuart Mill 
had declined the rectorship of St. Andrew’s University, to 
which he was elected. —— Malle, Adelina Patti has been 
singing at the Pagliano Theatre, Florence, with 
cess. A Paris house is about to begin the publication 
of “ Shakspeare,” with illustrations by ve Doré, 
Mr. Henry Leslie’s new opera, “Ida,” produced by the Royal 
English Opera Company, in London, bas been but moderate’y 
successful. —Tennyson is again repo to be at 
work wpoe a translation of the I)liad. There is, says 
an English paper, an unusually small number of strangers this 
yearin Rome. Only 200 ish figure on the lists of arrivals, 
and few of the large apartments are occupied.—-———It is 
rumoured that Kensington Palace may find favour in the eyes 
of the Prince of Wales, as Mar!borough House is too small tor 
his b hold The Opéra Comique is to produce a 
posthumous work of Adam, the great composer, the libretto 
of which is by Scribe. How such a treasure could have re- 
mained so long hidden is im ble to say. It is called Le 
Dernier Bal.——-——It 1s alleged that the late Mr. Van Am- 
burgh, when in Paris, some twenty years ago, supplied Eugene 
th details about lion-taming which he worked up in 




















THE FUNERAL OF LIZUT.-COLONEL BURNS. 

The Dumfries Courier, in a record of the burial of the late 
Col. Burns beside his father at Dumfries, refers also to the 
remaining descendants ot t' . poet:—‘“The late Col. James 
Burns frequently in hi: oT years expressed a wish that 
his remains should be laidL . ¢ of his illustrious father 
in the mausoleum in St. Michael’s Churchyard, Dumfries. In 
accordance with this wish, the funeral took place on Saturday 
last, the chief mourner being W. N. Burns, who was accom- 
panied ‘to the vault by Gilbert Burns, of Dublin, cousin of the 


of London, his brother-in-law ; | C 


deceased ; Edward 
David Morrin, of London ; James Aikin, of Liv 1; J. M. 
Leny, of Dalswinton; J. P. Trotter, 8. 8.; W. R. M’Diarmid, 
Dumfries. The burial service of the Church of England was 
read over the grave by the Rev. A. M’Ewen, M. A., in a deep- 
y im ve manner, and the vault, which had been re- 
opened in 1857 to receive the remains of the eldest son of the 
poet, was closed over those of his youngest son. 

Two of these chief mourners, and four other gentlemen, 
who on Saturday paid the last tribute of affection to- their 
friend James Burns, had been present at the funeral of the 


oh Kcrwel lente Willan Senden at Cadi 
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iy hy. Leye this ~h alted The Dane oe Robert reson, of Brocklehirst ; and Col. Grierson, of Barn- 


, and is a weekly review of the markets and of financial 
matters, throughout the country. Messrs. R. S. Fisher and 
Co. are its publishers, at No. 63 William St. The design is 
good, and the first number of the Banker and Broker pro- 
mises exceedingly weil————-A marriage is now said to be 
arranged between Miss Sybil Montgomery, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Alfred and the Hon. Montgomery, and the uis 
cf Queensberry. —A correspondent at Rio Janeiro gives 
the most glowing accounts of the success of Professor sos 
scientific exploring expedition in Brazil. -—The follow- 
ing paragraph, from the London Zémes’ notices of Births, il- 
lustrates what may be called an unnecessary adjective: “ On 
the 2nd ot October, at sg East Indies, the wife of Lieut. 
Edward Gilbert Clayton, Royal Indian Engineers, of a little 
girl.” - Lord Doneraile, the popular of the Bur- 
ton Hunt, lately met with a serious accident in the hunting- 
field. In taking a fence he fell, and the horse of another 
sporting man jumped upon him. He rode home and had a 
warm bath, but soon afterwards, was taken seriously ill_-—— 
The reconciliation between the Napoleons is said to be com- 
plete, and the Prince and his wife will accompany the King 
and the Queen of Portugal and the Italian Ambassador on 
their visit to Compiégne. Friendly letters have passed be- 
tween the cousins. ——-~—The Duke and Duchess de Mont- 
pensier and family have left Plymouth for Ferrol. 
It is suggested that the cattle plague is caused by a fly similar 
to, if not identical with, that which destroys cattle in Africa 














dennoch. It seems to us proper to take the present opportu- 
nity of mentioning who are the surviving descendants of the 
poet. Robert Burns and Jane Armour had nine children— 
five sons and four daughters. The daughters all died in 
childhood, es did two of the sons, Francis Wallace and Max- 
well, the former of whom was regarded by their mother as 
the most i of her boys, on whom seemed to Lave de- 
scended his father’s mantle. Robert, the eldest son, died at 
‘Dumfries in May, 1857, leaving an only daughter, Eliza, who 
married Dr. Everitt, a surgeon in the E. I. Company’s service ; 
she has Jong been a widow, and resides with her only daugh- 
ter, Miss Everitt, in Belfast. Col. William Nicol Burns is a 
widower without family. The surviving children of Lieut.- 
Col. J. G. Burns are his daughter, Sarah, the surviving 
child of his first marriage, married to Dr. Berkeley Hutchin- 
sop, With four children, a son and three daughters ; and Miss 
Burns, the only child of his second marriage.” 





Obituary. 


Baron DimspaLe.—We have to record the death, at his 
seat, Camfield Place, Hertfordshire, of Thomas Robert, Baron 
Dimsdale, in the 69th year of his age. The Baron was 
highly esteemed in his county, and not the least by those who 
were fond of the sports of the field. He is succeeded by his 
son, the Hon. Mr. Dimsdale, who was on one occasion the 
Conservative candidate for the representation of Hertford- 


the egg of which may have been imported with hides from | ghire. 


that quarter. The Bishop of Oxford states that the 
ex-Queen Emma, of the Sandwich Islands, is forbidden by her 
medical advisers to attend any more missionary meetings for 
the present. Perhaps it happens at a fortunate time, as the 
sympathy for the missionary business is a little on the 
wane Owing to the circumstances in Jamaica.— 
It is understood, says the Pall Mall Gazette, that the report of 
the Royal Commission on Railways will be adverse to the 
transfer of railway management to the Government. 
The Prince and of Wales are to visit Lord and 
Lady Suffield, at Gunton, Norfolk, and the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Leicester at Holkham.— Petroleus oil wells 
have been discovered in the parish of St. Joseph, Barbadoes, 
and arrangements are in for wor them 
That historic vessel, the Trent, associated with the seizure of 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell, has closed her career, and is now 
being broken up, in the Thames, Eleven Liver- 
pool merchants, with their Rector at their head, have 
subscribed £11,000 towards the building of churches and 
schools, while eleven eae have subecri 
the same purpose. e subscriptions promised already ex- 
ceed £21,000; and this is said to be but the commencement 
of a good work, A lounger at one of our New York 
Clubs, calling a '8 attention to the flash Sauipage of 4 
noted corn-doctor of way, was answered by h end, 
that it was the best illustrated edition of Bunyan’s he 
had ever seen.——_——-Among recent publications in {London 
is David and Charles ey “ Narrative of the Expe- 
dition to the Zambesi and its Tributaries; and of the Disco- 
very of the Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa, 1858-64.” Did 
Ovid drink absinthe? He says: “Cana ~ gelido desint 
Atsinthia Ponto.” In a notice of the Gardens 
Exhibition of by Lele in the ooeen Mematios 7 —s April 19, 
1818, written unt, occurs the follo passage : 
“ There is one picture in it, however, of Fighting ‘Dogs, by a 
in Todo, which we must now notice, as one 

of the best paintings of animals that bas been produced since 
the time of Boyders. It is , We learn, by Sir George 
~A writer says: “ I have ob: ected 

to ‘had had.” But I do not object to five ‘thats’ t er, if 
wanted. For instance, ‘1 tell you that that that that that 
man introduces, is superfluous.’”—— There are two 






































holders of Pee which on the death of the t 
owners, will be split into two: the one is the Earl of and 
Kellie, and the Lord Willoughby d’Eresby and Gwydir. 


In each case the former title passes to the female line, while om 


the second title will devolve on the nearest heir male. 
The Doke of Nemours and Princess Margaret of Orleans 
were among recent visitors at Wind¢sor Castle. —Prime 
sirloin beef was lately sold in Havre for 644. (18 cents) 
per pound.— —The Emperor Napoleon has ordered a 
scientific mission to explore the Cambodia, from the source 
of the Meikou to Thibet, where all traces of the river disap- 
pear. The country which it traverses has hitherto been un- 
explored, and is unknown to modern geographers, although 
certain ruins, scattered over it, attest the fact that a high de- 
gree of civilisation once existed in this deserted region. 
‘The Emperor of Russia has just carried out an important re- 
form, by the reconstitution of the courts of justice and the 
appolptment of trial by jury. A plan has been pro- 
posed by an engineer of Paris, M. Robinet, to consume allithe 
noxious airin tue sewers and unde ind places of Paris, 
by drawing it into the furnaces of the different manufacto- 
ries, and passing the noxious air through the flames ——_—— 
A small steamer constructed after the Wynan’s cigar ship 
has just been launched at Havre. Its length is 73 feet and 
breadth nine; it is provided with eight screws, of which six 
are entirely submerged; these are worked by engines of aa 
horse-power.—————Lord Westbury, it is said, has bought 
an estate near Florence, upon which he proposes to e. 














————A marriage is to take place, between the Ear! of 
Sandwich and Lady Blanche tage one of the daughters 
of the late Earl of Ellesmere, who accompanied her father 
and mother in their visit to this country, when the Earl was 


Mr. CHARLEs DE Beriot.—The son of Malibran by the 
violinist de Beriot, the grandson of Garcia, and the nephew of 
Pauline Viardet, kas just died at Brussels, aged 31. He was 
distinguished himself as a pianist, and devoted to the care of 
his blind father. 

Sicnor Rovers.—It is with sincere regret that we are 
called upon to record the death of Signor Rovere, the well- 
known buffo-dasso of the Academy of Music. The sad event 
took place quite suddenly yesterday afternoon, at the gentle- 
man’s residence in Sixteenth Street. Although Signor Ro- 
vere bas been nt since Saturday last, it was not even ap- 
prehended that his life was in danger. He suffered from an 
affection of the throat, and complained of some pains in the 
chest. These afflictions, while they incapacitated him from 
singing, were not of a character to excite alarm. An hour 
before his death, indeed, he referred to the improvement 
which had taken place in the throat trouble, and his medical 
adviser even encou the hope that he might be able to 
sing on the comin turday, when “ Crispino e la Comare” 
was to be given. e need scarcely say that the sudden de- 
mise of an artist so universally respected and admired has 
thrown the little world of the — of Music into the 
greatest consternation and sorrow. Mr. Maretzek was so 
shocked at the event that he at once resolved, as a mark of 
respect to the deceased, to oe = =e 
consequence no ce 0 tani” last evening. 
The holders of how bed their money refunded, and with, 
— exception expressed their regret at the melancholy 

ings. 


Signor Rovere was an old favourite with our public. He 
came to America in 1853 with Mme. Alboni, and subse- 
uently sang, under Mr. Maretzek’s direction, with Mme. 

tag and others. He returned to Europe and remained 
there for several years, but was re-engaged by his former 


rispiuo” abundantly proved that his powers were still un- 


ed. That admirable performance has rarely been equalled | Of 


on the operatic stage, and our readers will recall wi 
sure the genial breadth and humour which he threw into the 
character of the Coddler. It was always a special merit with 
him that he never descended to coarseness. He was known 
indeed as one of the best artists in his specialty, and his 
triumphs extended to every leading opera house of the Old 
d New Worlds. The opera of “ Linda di Chamounix” was 
written expressly for him. Signor Rovere was sixty years of 
8 leaves + oe w and children to mourn his loss. — 


Lady Catherine Berens, sister of the tenth Earl of Devon, 
and aunt of the t 1. The deceased was born in 178), 
and married in 1805, the Ven. Archdeacon Berens. —Mrs. Harold 
Littledale, of Liscard Park, Cheshire, a daughter of the late 
Sir John Tobin.— Mr. L.A. Reeve the naturalist. From 1856 to 1858, 
or thereabouts, Mr. Reeve was editor of the Literary Gazette. His 
chief study, however, was conchology.—At Ryde, W. F 

Lock, late R.A.—At East Woodhay, Hants, Robert Davis, 
Commander N.—At Worthing, oy | de x | Esq, 
Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to illiam IV. oe 
Victoria.—Prince Witold Czartoryski, the eldest son of 

Adam, who died in Paris in 1862, has just died at Algiers con 
sumption. He was 45 years old — r-Genl, Show 
in command of the Ben Presidency Division of the Indian 
Army. The deceased officer was on the point of embarking for 


illips, Colonel of the Woolwich Division 
Royal Marines.—At Somerleyton Rectory, the Kev. E. Missenden 
Love, 49 years rector of Somerleyton and Blundeston, Suffolk, 
aged 82—At Dalston, Major Fenwick, late of H. M.’s 88t 
and late Staff Odlicer of the Dundee District.—at South K . 
ton, T. J. Ww ., F. BR. 8., F. 8. A—at sea, on his re- 
turn to England, after four years’ service in the China Fleet. 
Lieut. 8; M. Weston, H: M. 8. Rattler—At Bray, near Dub- 
G ot Thistle 


eS present season. His success in the opera of| the 
touch 


John Nettho Bart., 51.—At Dover, Capt. C. BH. Ackeri 

R. N.—At Tor! uir House, Wigtownshire, N. B., in his ort 

yom Lieut.- Genl. McHaffie. —At St. s-on-Sea, Sir 

° Bromley K.C.B., late one of the Commissioners of Greenwich 

Hospital.—At Rosherville, Kent, Admiral W. J. Mingaye.—Dr. 
one of the illustrious brotherhood of African explorers,-— 

ez y, Signor Badiali, the well-remembered and much prized 

ne ; 


Appotntments. 


The Right Hon. H.@ustin Bruce to be Second Church Estates 

, ¥. Mr. Bouverie, res.—Mr. G. J. Goschen, Vice- 

President of the Board of Trade, to be a Privy Councillor,—The 

ht Hon. W. flutt to be a K. G. B.—The Right Hon. Sir J. W. 

Colvile to be a member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy, 
Council, v. Sir Edward Ryan, res. 


Army. 

REINFORCEMENTS FoR Nova Scotia.—The first Battalion 
of the 60th Rifies, at Newry, has received orders to be held 
in readiness for immediate embarkation for Nova Scotia. It 
will embark at Kingstown in H. M. 8S. Jamar. When the 
order was given, it was not probably expected that the story 
of the 17th in Jamaica would be so short. 


The 64th Regiment will probably be transferred from Man- 
chester to Ireland, to replace the ist battalion 60th Rifles, or- 
dered to Nova Scotia.—— The left wing of the 49th Regiment, 
and the head-quarters of the 26th haye arrived at Bombay 
from England.——Maj.-Gen. Welchman succeeds the late 
Maj.-Gen. Showers, in the command of the Bengal Presidenc 
oS —- vaatiie four ed 4 ave bre 

es are comman om pany’s officers, whilst in 
and Bombay the brigades are equally divided between the 
Queen's and Company’s.——The Victoria Cross is awarded 
to Capt. Hugh Shaw, 18th Regiment, for his gallant conduct 
at the skirmish near Nukumaru, in New Zealand, on the 24th 
of January last, in proceeding, under a heavy fire, with four 
privates of the t, who volunteered to accompany him, 
to within 30 yards of the bush occupied by the rebels in order 
to carry off a comrade who was badly wounded.——New 
kettledrums have been presented to the 17th Lancers, by Mr. 
G. Brudenell-Bruce and Lady Evelyn Bruce. Mr. Bruce had 
served in the regiment.——The pension for distinguished ser- 
vice, vacant by Gen. Parlby’s appointment to the Colcy. of the 
2ist Hussars, has been given to Col. Bourchier, h.-p. 89th Ft. 
He has been 52 years in the Army, and was in the Affghan cam- 
paign.——The fanatic who killed Lt. Ommanney, of the Guide 
Corps, at Lahore, on the 6th Oct., was han on the next 
day.——Lieut. Duncan, R. A., has broken his arm, by a fall, 
whilst hunting with the Kilkenny hounds.——The following 
are some names of the su candidates at the 
recent examination at the Chelsea Hospital for direct com- 
missions: Marquis of Graham, Ear! of Cassillis, Lord G. Ha- 
milton las, Lord J. H. Butler, Sir C. Nugent, Bart., Hon. 
E. Digby, Hon. E. Boscawen, Hon. J. B. Ogilvy.——The re- 
duction in the French Army, after all, amounts only to about 
10,000 men.— We regret to learn that there has been a mili- 
tary riot at the French Island of Martinique, go out of 
a regulation in regard to leave of absence. The P: jour- 
nals speak of a conflict between 1,039 Zouaves and a a of 
marine infantry,in which 16 Zouaves were killed and 37 
wounded. The marines had 3 men killed and 10 wounded. 


War Orrics, Dec. 1—25th Ft, Gent Cadet D Stanley Cuning- 
hame, to be v James, dec.—60th, Lts Jenn’ and Borrer 
be vA and Chaplin who ret; Ens Powys-Keck and 
Crosbie to be Lts ; C Holled Smith and H Savili Marsham to be 
Ens v Green and Worswick who ret; T. Sydenham Clarke to be 


agm™: 
_ last week, in Gazette of 2ist Nov: 30th Ft, Lt William- 
son to be Capt v Hill, who ret; Ens Clowes to be Lt; W Hanning 
Lee to be Ens.—To be Cols, ha comp qual serv, Lt-Cols Gor- 
don 75th Ft, Alpin 48th, and H 58th. 


Navy. 

The Aurora, 35, has sailed from Halifax for Bermuda.—-It 
is intended to commission the iron armour-plated ship Mino- 
taur as the flag-ship of the Channel squadron, in lieu of the 
wooden li -battle-ship Hdgar, now ordered to be paid off. 
——Vice-Admiral Sir 8. C. Dacres is compelled to strike his 
flag, in consequence his promotion. —-Rear-Adml. 
Frederick, whose flag is flying at Queenstown, has tempo: 
command of the Channel squadron.—Rear-A 








rary 
-Adm!. the Hon. 
ustehiy etude the appeintmnech ‘fe Thandeen Cave 
P' ntment,—— u . - 
ship, © beer grepened ot Fortercuth for her first trial ofex. 
pocmunatal and —_ ae. In all previous trials 


field. _ 

APPOINTMENTS.—Captains : Lethb to the naeee. 
for sery in poe th anny SAO to insp 
cqmane Ta OLS ot Grimeby, v Hewson, So Brighto 1 tem, 
whose expt JEM Wilson, to Wellesley for Bellerophon : 
Bf to commr m Ct-G.—Lieutenants: W H 
Wistabt, to Bamagate —Surgeon: Dr Hilston, to = 
lain: Rey H Glasson to St George. —Promotions. By death 
of Adm! Sir H T A Rear-Adml 
Chee Séunh ; Conte; 2 Bishor to 
on res list ; Sheringham on ret list; Commr: Balfour to be 
ret Capt.—Royal Marines.—Col. Sec-Commt Mariott to be Col- 








accredited Commissioner to the N. Y. Crystal Palace Asso- 
ciauon, 
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and reproof; and it must be admitted that she discusses them 
New Publications. with poner felicity of thought and illustration. Her know- 
To Mr. Frederick Saunders, author of “ Salad for the Soli- ledge of human nature is certainly extensive and accurate, 
tary,” must be awarded the credit of getting up the most ex- | While her style is extremely pure and vigorous. Mrs. Stowe’s 
sniste gift-book of the season. His Festioal of Song, just pub- | Writings, as published by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields now fill 
lished by Messrs. Bunce and Huntington, is a veritable gem, | 8iX veluente, of which these are the tiles: —— a 
or, rather, @ carcanet of gems. In form it is large square | Cabin ;” “ The Minister's Wooing ; Agnes o a . 
octavo, resplendent externally in greenand gold, and contain- | “ the Pearl of Orr's Island ;” “ House - pa pet 
ing upon its three hundred and seventy-five pages a collec- and “ Little Foxes. Her poems, hy ee od hae 
tion of poetic extracts, English and American, that tell of the goer ection: - —_ aa ms 
one ee thetie clebu: uaa ecmebd the youthful reader, there can be no doubt as to the juvenility 
rangement, into a series of half-a dozen evenings, succeeding | f S¥ch @ book as mt eg 4 vl rns Aacag han 
each other in something like chronological order. Thus the | !°2& ®g° hepa by Sir Edward Bu oe y apne ont 
first introduces such bards as Chaucer, Surrey, Lovelace, Her- apeme novel of “The P ligrime of .— - ine, ; n sehen 
rick, and Suckling; the second, such as Drummond, Cowley, | ° arranged for children,” by Mr. O. D. es - _ 
Herbert, Shenstone; in the third we find Gray, Chatterton, |i2 beautifal attire, by Messrs. Ashmead and Evans, o bes 
Goldsmith, Halleck; in the fourth, the Ettrick Shepherd,|4elphia. The story is extremely pleasing, and Mr. “ 
Mrs. Hemans, Edgar Poe, and Crabbe; Praed, Mrs. Norton, | 88 not marred it in the arrangement. The illustrations, “ 
Mrs. Browning, Motherwell, and Willis are among the con- |!" number and printed in colours, are delicately drawn, and, 
tributors to the fifth ; whilst for the last a cloud of contempo- | of their kind, exceedingly good in all respects. — 
raries, mostly living, has been ransacked, including Robert} Another agperabie book for boys is ee poo ne 
Lytton, Lowell, Boker, Stoddard, and Jean Ingelow. These | Privaicersman, “a tale of adventure by’ sea a mys , in re 
are but names picked at random; from Shakspeare to Scott and savage life, one huodred years ago,” of which a 15, aan 
snd Byron, the magnates also naturally figure in their places. | tion, with illustrations, has just been brought out by 
Furthermore, the selections are linked together as it were by | Roberts Brothers, of Boston. It were superfluous here to 
running or incidental comments, which, while they do not af-|<ilate upon the magical charm which Captain Lp cg 
fect to be critical or condense biography into « sentence, are | Writings possess for the young. Dealing boldly with the mos 
pleasant indications of Mr. Saunders’s familiarity with his | romantic incidents, yet never quite sacrificing probability, ~ 
subjects. We can only object to the sometime crowding of |'8 #lways thoroughly successful in poe the —_ w 
quatrains into couplets, for the purpose of saving space. fancy by images of that adventure and variety, whic a 
So much for the text; come we to the illustrations, which |£9 dear to the opening mind. The illustrations in th 
sre seventy-three in number, all on wood, and all engraved | Volume are cheap and unsatisfactory. Publishers — 
by Messrs. Bobbett and Hooper, from original drawings by | "ever to forget what is due to the young in the matter 0 p : 
members of the N. Y. National Academy of Design. We First impressions are deep ones, _ Better no drawings at all, 
have had occasion lately to speak with so much sharpness on | ‘han drawings which offend or injure growing taste. 
s specimens of this style of book-ornamentation, that we : 
pang the wipdlinaiee of bestowing the heartiest praise| 4 volume of negro literature, prepared by Mrs. Lydia Maria 
in this instance—the work emanating exclusively from Am- | Child, and published by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, will take 
erican pencils and burins. Si sic omnia! With insignificant | * certain rank among literary Sees. It contains “4 
exceptions, the designs and the engravings are all alike ad-| Pages, in prose and verse—the various articles being composi- 
mirable. To Mr. Fredericks the pcblishers are largely | ons of black writers, and commemorative notices of events 
indebted. By him are the clever devices that serve to|f importance to the black race. A few miscellaneous chap- 
introduce numerically the series of evenings; by him are] ters, in the nature of story and essay, are introduced, to aug- 
several others beside, of which “The Interior of the Tabard” | "ent the utilitarian value of the volumes. Ignatius Sancho, 
inn and “ The Haunted Chamber” merit special notice. But | Benjamin Bannekerz, Toussaint L’ Ouverture, Phillis bes aot 
in truth the general excellence is most creditably sustained ; | !¢y, William and Ellen Crafts and Frederick ge ree - 
and, if we single out a few of the subjects that please us| !** pages,and glimmer as illustrious Africans. Mrs. ‘hild herse 
most, it must not be inferred that the remainder should be | ©*™tributes several papemactehiy one on the necessity ae 
passed by. We are particularly charmed, then—whether by | !iness. Her preface addressed “to the sere oe 
novelty in treatment, or by heppy unison between the artist’s the volume is intended expressly for them, an t the au! 10r 
and the engraver’s process—with Mr. Whittredge’s “ Rural derives no profit from its publication—the proceeds, from its 
Pastimes,” Mr. Dix’s “Iceberg,” Mr. De Haas's “Ocean- | ®#le, if any, being intendedjfor the Freedmen’s Aid Associa- 
Storm.” Mr. Colman’s “ Spanish Bull-Fight,” Mr. Parson’s tion. In view of such a truly charitable intent, we hope this 
“ Waterfowl,” Mr. Hows’s “ Primeval Nature,” Mr. Gifford’s —— book may meet with an extensive and remunerative 
“Woodpath,” and Mr. Breyoort’s “ November.” One word | °™°: c 
only pra: to be said, though we have often said it before:| In the Albion of May 21, 1864, we noticed a little volume 
it is surprising how many beautiful woodcuts are marred by|f poems by Henry Howard Brownell, published by Mr. 
hampering them within hard lined borders. For book illus- Carleton, of this city. We have now to welcome, from the 
trations, when the cut is on the same page with the type, the | Press of Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, a collection of poems by 
vignette fashion is alone congenial. It is strange how stupid | the same author, entitled War Lyrics. Many of the pieces 
custom binds men of taste to an error! But this is apart.|‘28t appeared in the former volume reappear in this one ; 
The edition of this “ Festival of Song” ought soon to be ex-| but new ones have been added, and the arrangement is some- 
hausted, if New York be capable of appreciating its own | Wat varied. Mr. Brownell is | y the strongest writer 
: ; " of war verse that has been stimulated into publicity by the 
ee ; recent American struggle. His ardour of feeling and his 
power of diction impart a genuine vitality to his writings. 
Yet, regarding him as an aspirant for the poetic laurel, we 
see no reason to change the opinion of his poems which was 
previously expressed in these columns, and which is now re- 
produced : 


Manifestations of strong individuality are generally interesting. 

















A little group of volumes for little people, while not espe- 
cially suggestive, is yet entitled to a passing glance. Sun 
Rays from Fair and Cloudy Skies is the first of them, a plea- 
sant narrative of childhood’s domestic pleasures and pains, 
written by Cousin Carrie,and published by the Appletons. 
The story deftly twines the threads of city and country life, 
and is religious in its spirit and teaching. Some of its illus-| por this reason, among others, we think that readers of poetry 
trations might be better than they are. The boy, in the| wil be interested in Lyrics of a Day, by Henry Howard Brownell, 
frontispiece, for instance, looks like a juvenile prize-| lately published by Mr. Carleton. It is a book of miscellaneous 
fighter, poems, on a variety of subjects, and in a variety of styles. 

Not more worthy of commendation are the illustrations in — Boe! epee peree a pe ay nd pad — 

i Prison Pictures, written Edmund Kirke, |#9°° cas c 
4 peal te Messrs. Ticknor and vuln In point of a Paes wigs Pt rg e —_ 
text, however, this work is moresmbitions, It que wee > however, the book evinces uncommon aptitude for poetry, an 
cidents of the late Civil War, and aims to excite the imagina- impressionable nature, and an original and independent character. 
tion of childhood, by stories of strife and peril. Its style is | put jt also evinces an untrained intellect, and a lack of thorough 
smooth and clear. lis incidents, we presume, are mostly fanci- 


calture and severe taste. Its first sixty-four pages, for example 
ful—the writer being somewhat notorious for the practice | —which deal with the American Civil War—contain no thought 


of colouring fact with fiction. Yet, as a book of war storics,| above the commonplace level of partizan journalism, while 
“ Patriot Boys and Prison Pictures” is sufficiently acceptable |they are deformed by extravagance of language and occa- 
—to such persons a8 consider it wise to allow children the | ional = a oy a =e mere egw) in 
. : feeling, and rude vigour of fancy in phraseology. author 

eta Stub aaiinitie halk tar pohly rapicy himself says that the poems comprised within these limits 
4 seem to him but “ eph 1 expressions,” and “‘ present the 

mit their children to dwell, upon memoirs of their terrible Time, perhaps, more nearly than they do the writer.” But we 
end mouraful civil war. find, in reading the poems headed ‘ Night and Dream” and “Sea 

A third book—which seems calculated for children of 


Shore,” that the writer is more interesting than the time. In 
somewhat larger growth—is Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s | these there is a sombre, Autumnal colour of sentiment, and the 
Little Foxes, also published by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. | warmth of a manly heart. Their diction too—as in “Old Papers,” 


There is an old proverb, to the effect that it is only the little | “ All Together,” “Gone,” “ Presentiment,” and “ At Sea”—is 
foxes that eat up the vines; and Mrs. Stowe has, manifestly, | firm and simple and finely expressive. A good poem, to be read 
drawn therefrom the idea and the title of her present volume. | ** Tepresentative of the author, is that ev “ At Sea.” It is 
The “ little foxes”, which she herein treats to a salutary and werd and =— and fonely ee ani ; -! amie - e 
severe application of the birch, are those little faults, which, denal defeste. of a The ¢ —~ os ™ > Sa 
scarcely if at all perceived by their possessors, ruffle the peace scarcely pardon Mr. Brownell for ommianen beck: Witt the 
and mar the happiness of domestic life. Fault-Finding, Irri- 


“Sundry Pieces,’ and numerous “ Early Poems,” in which there 
tability, Repression, Persistence, Intolerance, Discourtesy, Ex-| is much verse; and nought beside. Quality, not quantity, is the 
actingness—these are the topics of Mrs. Stowe’s description | demand of poetic art in this age: and the writer, who fails to re- 








spect this demon, runs a risk of being apostrophised in Lord 
Byron’s line to Southey— 


As thou art strong in verse, in mercy spare! 


The great English and Scotch Reviews—the Quarterly, the 
Edinburgh, the Westminster,and the North British—still mani- 
fest much of their stately superiority; nor does Blackwood’s 
Magazine lose ground as the representative of high Tory poli- 
tics, and the exponent of able criticism. Messrs. Leonard 
Scott, and Co., it will be seen by our advertisement elsewhere, 
still continue to supply them with accustomed punctuality. 


NEW MUSIC. 
Santa Claus. Song and Chorus, by Rev. A. A. Graley ——Do 
They Love Me Still as Ever? Words by Mrs. Kidder, Music b 
Mrs. Parkhurst.——-The Nation’s Jubilee. Words by W. H. W., 
Music by A. B. Clarke.——-Come to the Window, Love, Sere- 
nade, by H. P: Danks..... Horace Waters. 


Hine Arts. 

FRENCH, FLEMISH, AND EXGLISH PICTURES. 
At the Studio Building in Tenth Street an Exhibition is 
now open, which affords one of the pleasantest lounges im- 
aginable, and which we counsel our city readers to lose no 
time in visiting, inasmuch as its contents will soon be dis- 
persed. It may be visited during the day, and on Monday 
and Thursday evenings. Mr. Gambart, the great London 
dealer, is the originator of the show; in fact, these works of 
Art are all brought hither for sale. The wealth and lavish- 
ness of expenditure peculiar to New York, added to the rapid 
development of taste among its citizens, have rendered the 
American market an important one for something beyond 
silks and satins. The success of the experiment does not 
immediately concern us; but we may venture the prognosti- 
cation, that the very best of these imported’productions will 
readily tind purchasers; but that for third and fourth-rate ar- 
ticles of this. sort, even bearing names of high repute, the im- 
mensity of oversea prices will seriously check transactions, 
Buyers, who cannot afford to disburse dollars extravagantly, 
will prefer to patronize home producers, of whom the many 
are modest enough in their pretensions, while the few, like 
their fortunate brethren in Europe, are becoming millionaires. 
The days have gone by, when Popes visited Raphaels and 
Emperors stooped to pick up Titians’ brushes—there being 
no more Titiaus and Raphaels; the great distinctions, now 
achieved, tell their tale through green-backs and pounds 
sterling. 

Not a few of the brilliant and successful men of the 
day are represented upon these walls; such as Gal- 
lait, Baron Leys, Ary Scheffer, Achenbach, Millais, 
Gerome, Edouard Frére, Meissonier, Fichel, Frith, 
Stanfield, and Willems. We note them down, it will be 
perceived, at random; nor can we spare the space that would 
be requisite for examining how far each comes up, on this oc- 
casion, to the general repute in which he is held, or the credit 
he has heretofore obtained in this community by specimens 
of his handiwork. No fear that they will be overlooked. Two 
of them, at least, have never been seen here to such advantage 
—and two who have especially commended themselves to 
American esteem. We allude to Willems and Frére. -The 
former’s “ Lecture,” two seated female figures, is admirable of 
its kind, and the latter’s “ Breakfast, Interior of a Cottage at 
Ecouen,” is a carefully studied composition, taking rank far 
above the ordinary “‘ bits” by this master that have hereto- 
fore commanded such extravagant prices. One of the most 
attractive and meritorious canvasses is due to a comparatively 
unknown painter, G. Koller, a pupil of Baron Leys. The 

bject is worn threadbare, and has been treated in a masterly 
manner by the master just named, as will be remembered by 
those who know Mr, Belmont’s Gallery. But Koller has 
contrived, by the pure force of skilful treatment, good draw- 
ing, careful finish, and bold yet harmonious colouring, to in 
vest the “ First Interview of Faust and Marguerite” with 
fresh interest. When time shall have somewhat mellowed 
down the newness of the pigments, the possessor of this pic- 
ture may be envied. They who see it now, should notice 
also, in the same room, how other pupils of Baron Leys have 
so stuck to their instructon’s peculiar style, and manner as to 
be in truth his very servile imitators. They have preserved 
his mosaic rendering and hard outlines, iiis affected disregard 
of Nature’s blending of lights and shadows, and of perspective 
ag recognized by the educated eye; but it is a question 
whether—if they persevere—they will not become more con- 
spicuous as followers of Leys, than as illustrators of the me- 
diwval period whence they draw their subjects. At 
least their quaint method cannot be relished, when 
several examples of it are seen together. Perhaps, 
however, the best instance of this modern school, which 
seeks to revive a taste for the grotesque, is to be seen 
in a large painting by the late Josepa Lies, a “ Netherlands 
Protestant Family, under the Duke of Alba.” It is very cu- 
rious, and well worth a study. Indeed an essay might be 
written upon the degree to which—in pictures, as in poems— 
peculiarity of manner is advisable, as expressive of the feel- 
ing which the artist desires to convey, and as tending to in- 
fuse therewith the mind of the spectator. 

The Collection numbers one hundred and seventy 
pieces ; and every one, that comes from an easel of acknow- 
ledged position, will doubtless have its crowd of examiners ; 
let us conclude by pointing out two or three, that merit, but 
may escape attention: these are Duverger’s “ Thorn in the 
Finger,” Solomon's “ Noami,” and Gall’s “ Woodcutters,” 
Each, for a different reason, is worth a careful look. 








STUDIOS OF BRITISH PAINTERS. 





Mr. John Ballantyne, an Artist of the Scottish Academy, 
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has painted a series ot some twelve pictures representing the 

most popular painters of the day in their habit as they paint, 

and their studios with all their little artistic properties, 
screens, lay-figures doing duty as hat-pegs, and other pecu- 
liarities which belong to a painter of esteem. We are struck 
at the general air of Louw and elaborate array which marks 
these studios, and wonder whether Michael Angelo or 
Raphael ever surrounded themselves with so much el 

and comfort. Probably not; and there may be amongst our 
painters who are now reaping their laurels and their harvest 
at the same time, something too much of display. Weshould 
like to see rather the studios of the unsu ul artists, and 
some of those who lead the sort of Bohemian life their brothers 
of the pen appear to revel in, if the picture in “ Society” may 
be trusted as tsken from the life. The most interesting of 
these pictures are Landseer modelling his lion for the Nelson 
monument, and Maclise painting at his great fresco of the 
death of “ the God of the Seas” in the House of Parliament. 
These are both very clever little pictures and give a very 
good idea of what these great men are like when at their 
work. Landseer is seen tearing away at the mane of a huge 
lion, with a pet dog lying —~ the paws of the enormous 
clay monster. The stydio is Baron Marochetti’s, where Sir 
Edwin has been (so they say) at work for years past. Cer- 
tainly, we must suppose that he has, for there are two models 
waiting ready on the shelf for the caster or the sculptor, which- 
ever it may be, and the third is the one the painter is repre- 
sented at work upon, and a noble and terrible embodiment of 
the typical animal he looks. Maclise is seated high up upon 

a scaffold, but his fine bead is well seen in profile, and the 
background with the architecture of the corridor, with a 
colour-grinder in the foreground, make this a So 

ristic picture. The portrait of the late David Ro’ is one 

of the best, and the picture is rendered a very pleasing one 
by the introduction of his little grandchild playing the artist 
with brush, palette, and mawl-stick, before the easel. Mr. 
Frith is at work upon his great marriage-picture, with a 
grand lady sitting to him for her portrait under a canopy of 
rich velvet hangings. Mr. Millais is painting his pretty pic- 
ture of “ My First Sermon,” from the sweet little daughter of 
his, who has really fallen asleep over the sitting, as many a 
child of larger growth has done, whether over long sermon 
or long sitting. The other artists which Mr. Ballantyne has 
chosen for his picture are Mr. Stanfield, Mr. Phillip, Mr. 
Creswick, Mr. Elmore, Mr. Faed, Mr. E. Nichol, and Mr. Har- 
vey of the Royal Scottish Academy, and Mr. Holman Hunt, 
who is painting in a gorgeous Eeypten robe, with a Turkish 

fez cap, at his picture of the “ Finding in the Temple.” The 
name of Mr. Ballantyne is new to us, but he has proved him- 
self to be quite able to do justice to the work he has so far 
completed, with some exceptions, perhaps, as to the portrai- 
ture of his subjects, where we observe a little want of that 
firm and decisive touch so important in portraiture. Still, 
several of the portraits are good, and all of them serve to 
convey a tolerably accurate idea of the painters. The pic- 
tures are at present exhibited at the gallery of Messrs. 
Graves, in Pall Mall, and they are to be published in litho- 
grapby, printed in double tints, accompanied with short bio- 
— notices of the painters represented.— London Review, 

ov. 25. 





/THE “TIMES” AND ITS LITERARY REVIEWS. 

Nearly a year ago, there issued from the Clarendon Press at 
Oxford a new edition of the well-known and often reprinted 
History of the Reformation of the Church of England, by Bishop 
Burnet. Great praise is due to the Delegates of the Press for 
venturing on the enormous outlay incurred in producing a 
work which, to say nothing of other expenses, involved seven 
years’ labour on the part of its editor. But they rightly con- 
cluded that, if a thing is worth doing at all, it is worth doin 
well. Mr. Pocock undertook the charge of the work, anc 
his elaborate preface gives a full account of the method 
adopted ahd the difficulties encountered by him in the per- 
formance of his task. The work had been left for a hundred 
and eighty years almost in the condition in which it came 
from its author’s hand, and at last it has appeared in a revised 
edition, in which it is an d that ten th i errors of 
copying in the Collection of Records have been detected and 
amended. Such a work was sure to be noticed and reviewed, 
though it is evident that the task of reviewing and criticizing 
it would involve considerable labour. Accordingly, with the 
exception of a few short notices which ap soon after 
its publication, and which were mere extracts from Mr. Po- 
cock’s Preface, no formal review of the work appeared for 
several months. Some account of it was given by ourselves 
about three months since, and a notice of it had viously 

Pr !in the Spectator, And certainly, until Wednesday 
the Sth of November last, the editor has had no reason to 
complain of his critics, whether ignorant or learned, for they 
have one and all upon the same note. All have agreed 
in disparaging the author, and eulogizing his editor. 

But on the 8th of November a long, and what at first sight 
appeared to be a most elaborate, account of the new edition of 
Burnet appeared in the pages of the Zimes, occupying more 
than three columns and a half, and so full of matter as to in- 
dicate that the writer was entirely master of his subject. We 
began to read with some interest, but, as we proceeded, a sus- 
picion arose that we had read it before. Certain familiar 
forms of expression occurred which induced us to com 
the article and the preface. And we soon discovered that 
the writer of the preface and the article, instead of being two 
persuns, were one and thesame. We must at once acquit the 
editor of Burnet of being a party to the transaction, for, as 
will be seen in the sequel, the deception is too clumsy to al- 
low of any such supposition. So we confine ourselves to the 
remark that, with the exception of sixteen lines of laudation 
at the beginning of the article, and two or three words more 
or lees skilfully inserted at intervals to give the article the ap- 








to buy a four-guinea book. And the Delegates of the Oxford 
Press, if they should be inclined to think that there has been 
any infringement of the laws of copyright or the claims of 
courtesy, may be content on the ground that the review will 
further the sale of the book; and they will perhaps enjoy the 
further satisfaction of thinking that the editor’s own account 
of his labours, in his own words, will convey a better idea 
than the second-hand repetition of the same in the abridged 
and diluted version of a reviewer. If the same considerations 
can be alleged in defence of the honesty of the ré@iewer in 
the Zimes, let him by all means have the benefit of their a) 
plication. But if the dishonesty of using an author’s words 
without acknowledgment is culpable, what is to be thought 
of the skill of the writer who, in the few passages in which 
he ventures upon language of his own, has almost invariably 
misrepresented the author from whom he quotes? We pass 
by, as scarcely worthy of notice, the ridiculous mode of coup- 
ling sentences which have no connection whatever in Mr. 
Pocock’s narrative, by the insertion of Though, N \ 
On the other hand, &c., as seemed to the writer best to suit the 
case. In most cases they appear to us to make absolute non- 
sense, as indeed it was natural they should when these con- 
necting links were made to do service in making sentences, 
which are many pages apart, appear as if written in one con- 
tinuous narrative. And here we think Mr. Pocock’s right to 
complain begins. Few people will take the trouble, as we 
have done, to compare the two documents minutely, and 
nearly every one who sees how much is in the exact words 
of the Preface will hastily conclude that the whole review is 
an extract; and thus the editor of Burnet will be accused of 
saying many things which he has not said, and many others 
of which he has said the exact contrary. 

* * If we were to notice all the blunders made by this un- 
fortunate reviewer, we should have to extend our article to 
nearly the length of letter-press which the 7imes has inflicted 
on its readers. We hasten to a conclusion, merely observ- 
ing, on our way, that the reviewer parts company with the 
writer he is reviewing just at the middle of his P: , where 
the edit6r enters upon the delicate and intricate history of the 
thirty-three years’ controversy in which the author was 
plunged by his publication of the first two Parts of his his- 
tory. We shall say not a word on this subject. It is not our 
wish to draw attention to Mr. Pocock’s elaborate Preface, 
which may safely be left to the judgment of his readers ; 
but we feel that we have every right to express the gross ig- 
norance and the consummate impudence of a reviewer who 
affects to shower down his praises On a work which it is 
plain he has not read with common attention, and whose 
merits, whatever they may be, he is wholly unable to appre- 
ciate. ° 

As a last evidence of this we proceed to notice the sixteen 
lines of eulogy with which the article commences. There are 
two elements wanting to complete Mr. Pocock’s satisfaction 
if he is covetous of praise. The laudari a laudato viro, we 
have seen, is wanting ; and the other defect is, that he is com- 
mended for what he has neither done nor attempted to do. 
After what we have said, no one will be surprised at being 
told that Mr. Pocock has no claim whatever to the compli- 
ments so lavishly bestowed on him for his “ appropriate com- 
mentary and his exhaustive annotations.” As for commen- 
tary, there is not the shadow of an addition to the author's 
text which deserves the name. We have reason to believe 
that the Records are accurately produced, though, it may be 
observed, no critic has as yet tested their accuracy. A few 
notes have been added to the text where the author had been 
guilty of a more than usually astounding falsehood ; but if 
there is one point more remarkable than another, it is the edi- 
tor’s reticence as regards matters which Burnet has misrepre- 
sented, and with which he must himself have been perfectly 
familiar. The reason of this is, indeed, fully stated in the Pre- 
face, where he tells us that to have noticed errors of fact and 
opinion would have led to an endless system of annotation. 
And thus the editor has, by anticipation, disclaimed the com- 

liment of “ exhaustive annotations ” with which his reviewer 
thought proper to load him. 

Next time the 7imes sets up for a literary critic we trust it 
may be more successful. It does not seem to us too much to 
expect in a reviewer that he shall have read the book he re- 
views, and be moderately acquainted with the subject of 
which it treats.—Saturday Renew. 


—_— -* — 


BirTHDAY oF THE Princess Royat.—On Tuesday morn- 
ing the rejoicings on the occasion of the 25th birthday anni- 
versary of the Princess Roya) (Crown Princess of ja), 
who was born on the 2ist of November, 1840, were com- 
menced at Windsor Castle. At about 20 minutes to seven 
o'clock, Messrs. Knowles, Marriott,, Adams, (altos) Dyson, 
Totley, Hunt, Bransome (tenors), aud Mitchell, Bridgewater, 
H. Barnby, and Briggs (bass‘, with the boys of the Chapel 
Royal of St. George, assembied in the Horse-shoe cloisters, 
whence they proceeded to the Castle, by special command of 
her Majesty, in order to serenade the Princess. The morning 
was yet dark, and the rain fell in torrents when the band of 
choristers took up their position beneath the Lancaster 
Tower, which contains the suite of apartmgnts occupied by 
the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia. The last echoes 
of the Castle clock striking the hour of seven had scarcely died 
away, when the choir commenced singing under the direction 


pare | of Dr. Elvey, the organist of St. George’s, beneath the window 


of their Royal Highnesses’ sleeping apartment, the selection 
of music being as follows :—* Hail, Smiling Morn,” Spofforth ; 
“ The Dawn of Day,” Reay ; “ Up, up, ye Dames,” Macfar- 
ren; “ Foresters, sound the cheerful horn,” Bishop; ‘ Behold 
the woods,” Mendelssohn ; “ The Waits,” Saville; “ National 
Anthem.” In spite of the weather, however, the various son; 

were executed with that brilliancy for which the choir of St. 
George is now famous, and the serenade was brought to a 
close about half-past seven o’clock. An hour afterwards the 





pearance of being an original composition, the whole three 
columns anda half are a mere extract from Mr. Pocock’s 


Preface. We looked again to see if there were any inverted 
commas to indicate that the passages were extracted verbatim. | 


On the contrary, the article consisted wholly of unacknow- 
ledged extracts tacked together, with just enough mention of 
the editor’s name to deceive the unwary reader into the belief 
that an independent reviewer was giving an account in his 
own words of what Mr. Pocock had said. We have taken the 
trouble to compare the article and the preface from beginning 
to end, and to mark every distinct word in the former that 
does not occur in the latter; and we find, after adding to- 
gether every word and every sentence where there is the 
slightest difference, that nineteen-twentieths of the whole was 
written by the editor. For the remaining twentieth, of which 
We shall have more to say presently, the literary reviewer of 
the Times is responsible. 

Now it may be said, aad with truth, that so far as this goes 
the editor of Burnet has no cause of complaint. ‘fhe plagiar- 
ist is just the very thing which will spread through a wider 


bells of the Chapel Royal and parish church rang out merry 
peals, and flags and banners were displayed from the houses 
and shops of the principal residents in the town. H. M. pri- 
vate band attended at the Castle by command of the Queen, 
after dinner (for the first time since the death of the Prince 
Consort), and an entertainment provided by Mr. Mitchell, of 
Bond ay the amusement of the Royal household, took 
place at the Palace in the evening.—Court Newsman, Nov. 25. 
—The selection of music seems to have been singularly un- 
fortunate, in view of the weather. 





Lorp Bury on THE Murrary.—A pamphlet of consider. 
able interest has just been published by Viscount Bury on the 
treatment of the cattle disease by h pathy, as practised 
with great success in South Holland. In a letter to the Earl of 
Leicester, Lord Bury points out that homeopathic practitioners 
have been admitted to the petition fora prize that has been 
offered for the discovery of a cure for the rinderpest. A striking 
instance also is given of the success of homeopathy with cattle 











circle of readers What he has written for those who can afford 


belonging to Mr. Clarke, who had tried allopathic treatment in 
vain. Arsenicum, rhus toxicodendron, and phosphorus are the 





medicaments used respectively according to the symptoms of the 
disease. In a speech made before the Norfolk Cattle Plague As- 
sociation on November 4, Lord Bury stated several facts of im- 
portance, and the speech is very properly reprinted in the pam- 
phiet. On coming to the point on which he wished particularly 
to dwell—the homeopathic treatment—the speaker said: “ From 
the evidence I shall adduce I think I shall be able to change some 
of the smiles which I see around me into smiles of admiration.” 
As one of those around was the Mr. Clarke who went home 
and cured his two remaining cattle by this mode of treatment 
after hearing Lord Bury’s speech, it is to be presumed that the 
admiring smiles were produced. The results achieved in South 
Holland have been remarkable. When the statistics began to be 
taken, the cures by homeopathy were 70 per cent., in more fa- 
vourable cases 90 per cent.; giving an average from first to last 
of 75 per cent. It is decided to give the system a fair trial in 
this country, and a district in Norfolk has been given into the 
charge of a committee, including Lord Bury, Sir Thomas Beau- 
champ, and others, who will superintend the application of 
homeopathy to the various forms of the cattle disease, and will 
afterwards publish the conclusions arrived at.—English paper. 





SHELVING THE Duc d’AuMALRE’s Book.—The “ Histoire 
de la Maison de Condé,” by the Duke d’Aumale, which was 
in course of printing in Paris, and which, as our readers may 
remember, was seized by the Government authorities there 
as a seditious publication, has been finally adjudicated upon. 
The Duke has lost the trial. The case of the seizure bas just 
come before the Cour de Cassation, and the verdict was given 
against him by the Cour Impériale. - Maitre Courat was coun- 
sel fur the Duke d’Aumale, and the Avocat-Général Savary 
defended the Préfet de Police, who first seized the 40,000 
copies of the work in question. This history of the Condé 
family extends over the years 1700—1750, and it is understood 
that it does not contain a single fact or suggestion which could 
injure or annoy any living person; but the work'was feared, 
not so much from what it had already said, as from what it 
must say as it came down to our own times. The French au- 
thorities, therefore, thought it easier to stop the work in the 
outset. The 40,000 volumes, it is understood, will remain in 
the cellars of the Prefecture. 





A Goizor To Lecture 1n Paris.—The appearance of a 
Guizot in the chair of an Imperial college is an event that makes 
all Paris rouse itself from its absinthe. M. Guillaume Guizot, who is 
known in connection with a trauslation of Shakspeare, tried 
last year, conjointly with M. de Broglie and others, to establish a 
course of public lectures on literary subjects, but the Govern- 
ment refused its assent to the proposal. A side-door has now 
been opened for M. Guizot by M. de Loménie, the Professor of 
French literature in the College of France; this gentleman, 
whose health requires repose for a time, suggested M. Guillaume 
Guizot as his locwm tenens, and the proposition has been ap- 
proved by the assembly of Professors and by the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction. M. Guizot the elder comes up from his retreat at 
Val Richer to be present at the opening of the course, which is 
to take place on the 6th of December, and there is no doubt that 
every place in the theatre will be filled, and with an audience 
very unlike that which is generally to be found in the lecture 
theatres of the Collége de France.— Paris letter, Nov, 23. 





Ovursipers at CompreGNE.—The kev to some of the names 
of those invited to Compiegne is requisi that is to say, the 
why and the wherefore such great honour was done to those 
names. It may therefore be mentioned that M. Nélaton is the 
prince of surgeons; M. de Sacy, the agreeable contributor of the 
Débats ; M. Violet Leduc, the talented restorer of Pierrefonds ; 
M. Eugéne Lamy, the well-known artist, who paints a crowd bet- 
ter than any man in Europe; Mr. Blount, the hero of many a 
steeplechase ; the Marquis de Massa, the literary lion of the great 
world, whose Commentaires de César was acted the other night; 
M. Charles Laffitte, who in the sporting world conceals his great 
financial idiosyncrasy, and rides as Major Fridolin; M. Delessart, 
the wealthy Protestant banker; M. Amboise Thomas, the com- 
poser ; M. Vaisse, one of the writers in the Débats.— Ditto. 





Is Taere 4 Dramatic RevivaL?—An odd sign of the 
dramatic times is to be seen in the number of new tragical 
candidates who are breaking out in fresh pew (not only in 
what may be called the remote theatres of London, but in our 
counties also) as Shakspeare’s heroines. Who knows but 
that the reign of carpentry, verbal and scenic, may be passing, 
and that of the high poetical drama be on the return ? We 
cannot but fancy that the appearance of a new Siddons, or 
O'Neil, or Fanny Kemble would settle the question—when 
we consider the willingness of our public to accept everything 
—anything—that has the least individuality—so signally illus- 
trated by the momentary success of Miss Bateman.— Atheneum. 





THACKERAY IN WESTMINSTER Axssey.— The honoi 

monument to William Makepeace Thackeray has been erec'! 

in Westminster Abbey. The memoria! consists of a fine bust, 
by Baron Marochetti, upon a base of red serpentine, and 
mounted on a bronze support. The inscription simply records 
the name, with the dates of birth and death. he bust is 
slighty toned. It is fixed against a wall-column in the south 
transept, behind the statue of Addison. The work was un- 
covered on Monday morning, the daughters of the lamented 
author, the Dean of Westminster, the sculptor, and the hono- 
rary secre to the Memorial Fund, Mr. Shirley Brooks, 
attending.— 7imes, Nov. 23. 


Let Tuoszk Laucn Wao Lose.—The Irish papers report 
that Sir Robert Peel on resigning his office as Secretary for Ireland 
was offered the Duchy of Lancaster or a peerage, but declined both. 
Mr. Hutt, who makes way for Mr. Goschen, has, however, accepted 
a baronetcy, and retires into private life. We suppose it is all 
right, but the rule which makes success one of the qualitica- 
tions for reward is a dangereus one to break. Sir Robert Peel 
has not conciliated Ireland, Mr. Hutt did not carry the Austrian 
treaty, and though the fault may in neither case be theirs, still 
that was the duty ~ were specially set todo. Acute men of 
business do not pay their shopmen for not selling their goods.— 
Spectator. 

An Eco or Great Price.—The sale of the egg of the 
Dinornis(or Moa)that formed the subject of Mr. Tegetmeier’s article 
in our last number, took e at Mr. Stevens’ auction rooms, on 
Friday afternoon. The first offer was £20, the second £50, and 
the successive biddings were £60, £70, £75, £80, £85, £100, £105, 
£110, £115, and £120, at which sum it was knocked down to Mr. 
Boyce Wright, of Great Russell-street. A rather amusing pre- 
lude to the sale took place. One gentleman got up and expressed 
his doubts as to its being the egg of a Dinornis ; or that anything 
could be known with certainty respecting the species of bird 
from which it had ; but in spite of his doubt he subse- 
quently bid more £100 for it.— Field, 25th ult. 


—There is one little fact in re- 
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rally overlooked, but which next session, perhaps, will become a 
great fact, and a rather awkward ove besides—namely, the noble 
Lord’s indistinctness and feebleness of utterance. Though he is 
some nine years the junior of the late Premier, he is in this respect 
the older man. Lord Palmerston’s utterance to the last, was 
clear and decided ; his voice, though not loud, was sharp and 
distinct. But Earl Russell is now bling and indistinct, and 
this isall the more important as on many occasions the public 
will want to know every word he utters. The reporters always 
‘take him in the first person,” as they technically express it, but 
they will next session frequently have to write ‘“ His Lordship 
was understood to say” so and so. This is a serious objection in 
reporting a Premier's remarks.— Court Journal. 





SeRrIous TROUBLE IN GERMANY.—The chignons, which form 
so important a part of the toilet of a modern lady of fashion, are 
procured, it would seem, at the expense of a great deal of an- 
noyance to the softer sex of Germany. According tothe Hurope, 
the whole country is in an uproar on account of the people who 
go about, scissors in hand, with the express object of cutting the 
hair of every woman who walks with it dressed*after the fashion 
of the country—i. e., hanging in long plaits over the back. Even 
the churches are not free from these pestilent thieves, the last 
case reported being that of a lady whose hair was cut off whils) 
engaged in her devotions in the Evangelical church of Buda.— 
Ditto. 

ANCIENT Masonic MEMORIALS.— While digging in various 
parts of England, for the purpose of securing foundations for 
new edifices, many ancient memorials have from time to 
time been brought to light, which seem to afford some evid- 
ence of the antiquity of Masonry, inasmuch as they have been 
of a character known and understood as appertaining to that 
ancient craft, and cannot be appropriated by others than op- 
erative Masons. They are, at least, of interest. January 17, 
1712, in a plowed field in the — of Stunsford, near 
Woodsford, Oxfordshire, was found an entire tesselated pave- 
ment of thirty-five feet in length, and twenty in breadth, 
formed of little square stones of the size of dice of various 
colours, and disposed in regular order. It appeared to have 
peen constructed upwards of 1,400 years. 

August 15, 1733, a Roman pavement of mosaic work was 
discovered in digging for a foundation in Bishopsgate street, 
which must have been executed considerably more than 
seventeen hundred years. 

April 3, 1739, a mile beyond Stilton, a leaden coffin was du 
up, containing a fresh skeleton, and there was also foun 
many ancient coins in silver and brass; an earn containin 
ashes, on which was represented a female. It is sup 
that these relics must have been there since the year 1308. 

September 4, 1747, a curious tesselated pavement was dis- 
covered in Lincolnshire, being twelve feet wide and thirty 
long, wrought in circles, with a bust in the centre, represent- 
ing a man in the same mosaic work as the pavement. 

September 22, 1751, several workmen, employed excavating 
upon the site of the ancient — Aventicum, built by Tes- 
pasian, and destroyed in the fifteenth century, discovered a 
mosaic work sixty feet long and forty feet broad, with figures 
and ornaments well preserved. They also found several 
broken columns and valuable marble statues. 








OUTBREAKS IN JAMAICA.—The late revolt is the fourth ne- 
gro rebellion in the annals of Jamaica. On the 22d of Feb- 
ruary, 1745, about 900 negro slaves were detected in a con- 
spiracy to destroy all the white inhabitants of the Island. In 
1795 the Maroons, a community of fugitive s\aves who had 
obtained permission to settle in the Northeru part of the Is- 
land, revolted, and were not reduced to subjection until 
March 11, 1796. The most alarming outbreak, however, 
took place on the 22nd Dec., 1831, when the Island was 
placed under martial law, and most stringent measures and 
numerous executions followed. 


Cyess. 


PROBLEM, No. 883.—By Herr Klett, of Stuttgart. 
This Problem, which figured in the late French tourney, is com- 
mended by Mr. Loewenthal and others for its exceeding ingenuity. 


BLACK. 


i Bema 
Bie me 
ait @ 2 
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White to play and mate in 4 moves. 








SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 883, 


White. Black. 
1. Bte Qs 1. B tks R* 
2. Bto K 4, ch 2. K tks Kt 
3. R mates. 





* If Black play any other move, White’s second is R to K 6, 
followed by mate on the third. 








Kwape Prano.—The secret of this t success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the fy and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by instru- 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe , and one which is erally over- 
looked by the , is the superior wi that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 
their tone, and the of wear, far beyond those 
of any —N. ¥. World. 






_ From the Lafayette, (Ind.) Daily Courier. 
\ It rarely happens that in our editorial capacity 
-) Our readers find us premeditatedly and with malice 
¥) aforethought, engaged in puffing any patent medi- 

cine, but during our late visit to Pittsburg Landing 
there was one medicine which we found in the hands of nearly 
every soldier, giving relief wherever applied, whether internally 
or externally. We refer to 

PERRY DAVIS’ VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. 

All spoke loud in its favor, and the kind-hearted Surgeon of one 
of our Indiana regiments informed us that he believed it was the 
only thing that saved at least half of his regiment from dying of 
dysentery during a long march, and we cannot help suggesting to 
our friends among fhe army sutlers that it is one of the remedies 
they should neve be out of. 








R. DE MARINI—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
Dr. Maynard of Washington, the first Dentist of the Coun- 
try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 





Nos, 443 & 445 BROADWAY, 
HAVE NOW READY 
THEIR CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENT 
OF 
FINE BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
THE POETS, 
AND THE BEST 
Standard English and American Literature, 
IN THE CHOICEST STYLE OF BINDING. 
Also, 
A RICH AND VALUABLE ASSORTMENT 
oF 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, STEREOSCOPES AND 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 


STATIONARY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES, 
INCLUDING 
PAPER MACHE DESKS, PORTFOLIOS 
AND 


WORK-BOXES, FANCY INKSTANDS, &c., &c. 
CATALOGUE sent to any address on application. 


BRITISH PERIODICALS, 


VIZ: 
The London Quarterly Review (Conservative) 








The Edinburgh Review (Whig.) 
The Westminster Review (Radical.) 
The North British Review (Free-Church.) 
AND 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Tory.) 
TERMS FOR 1866. 


For any one of the Reviews 
For any two of the Reviews.................... 
For any three of the Reviews.................. 
For all four of the Reviews .............. os eves 
For Blackwood’s Magazine .................+++ 4 
For Blackwood and one Review ............... 7 
For Blackwood and any two of the Reviews... ..10 
For Blackwood and three of the Reviews ...... 13 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews..........15 


Payable in U. 8. Currency. 
LEONARD SOOTT & Co., Publishers, 
No. 388 Walker Street, New York. 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT. 


The Richest Miustrated Books Published in this 
Country. 


“ 
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AUDUBON’S 
BIRDS AND QUADRUPEDS 


oF 
NORTH AMERICA. 
PRICES OF BOTH WORTH TOGETHER, 
FOLIO OR LIFE SIZE EDITION. 
3 vols. Plates and 7 vols. Text, half Russia, extra......... $550 00 
Do. do. do. full Russia, gilt edges,..... 675 00 
ROYAL OCTAVO OR LIBRARY EDITION. 


11 vols., half + aed re ee eee $200 00 
Do. 0. do. lt tops, uncut edges...... 212 50 
Do. full Turkey Morocco, e : a 


dion sb cogisebededireecevecete 225 00 
Either of the above works sold separately. Descriptive Circu- 
lars furnished on application. 
Published by 
. GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD, 
(Late Roe, Lockwood & Son,) 
No. 411 BROADWAY, New York. 


YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITEQ BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Printers, and Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpzgs Lawn. 


Stationers, 
Orders receive prompt sttention. We supply everything in our 








BR SALE. 





—The PATENT for a Saving 
In daily use. Box 641 £. 0., Newburgh, N.Y eo” 


ae oe by “The Baronet’s Son.” I 
a to all external applications 
’ 


————— = = 


OXFORD BIBLES, 
DBSE BIBLES, 

IN SUITABLE BINDINGS, 
FAMILY BIBLES 
In Elegant and Plain Bindings suitable for 

Marriage or Christmas Presents, 
PEW BIBLES, AND POCKET BIBLES, 
In every variety of Binding, at from 50 cents upwards. 

Sole Agents for the United States, 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
137 Grand Street, N. Y. 


ENCLISH BOOKS! ‘ENCLISH BOOKS ! 
English Books!! 

Just received, and now opening, a superb collection ef new, 

scarce, second hand English Books, Holiday and Standard Books. 


Will be sold cheap for cash, at NUNAN & CO.’S, Basement, No. 
78 Nassau St., N. Y. 








For Sale by all Druggists. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 





OFFICE, 
5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


718 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton Street, rae 
and 47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 


Continue to Drgz and Crean Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
ments, &c., &c. 

Ladies Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. 

Also, Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pants, Vests, 
Kid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 
ceived and returned by express. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 


Branch Offices, 








‘‘American Union Company,” 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
NEW, FIRST-CLASS, ORGAN-TONED PIANO, 
Equat, if not surERIOR, to any. 
WARRANTED in every particular, 
WAREROOMS AND “ AGENCY,” 
No, 467 BROOME STREET. 





At GIMBREDE’S, the ILLUMINATED MONOGRAM 
just introduced, Rich and Elegant Styles. 588 and 872 Broadway 


Arms, Crests. Illuminated in 


and Monograms, 
Colors, a’ new specialité, just introdsced by GIMBREDE, 584 
and S72 Broadway. 








Just Oraxsp a CHOICE 8TOCK of Stationery, Fancy 


an ‘ocket Books, from De La Rue & Co., Lon- 
don at GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 872 Broadway, —— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 





Of the Old Standard , 
JOSEPH 
TRADE MARK: GILLOTT 
. WARRANTED 


Or Descriptive Name, and Designating Number. 
SECOND SERIES.—From No, 700 to 761 


Teape Manx: { 4SEPH GuLLorT, t With designating 


BIRMINGHAM. 
For sale by 
Henny Owen, JOSEPH GILLOTT & 8ON8, 
Sole Agent. 91 John St., N. W. 





UNITED STATES STEEL PEN WORKS, 
FACTORY, CAMDEN, N. J. 
R. ESTERBROOK & CO., 
STEEL PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
Warenousns, § 408 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


| 42 John Street, New York. 
Samples and Prices on Application. Lots made to Order 
of any Pattern or Stamp required. 
@AUTION : These pens are of genuine American manufacture, 
and equal in finish, elasticity, and fineness of point to the best 
imported. They are, therefore, sure to gain the confidence of the 


American public. The fac-simile of our signature is sufficient se- 
curity oguest foreign imitation. 


For sale at retail by all stationers throughout the Bnited States. 
R. TERBROOK & CO. 


Ladies, if you desire to retain beauty, or restore your a 
looks, if your beauty has faded, take 7 


“DEW OF EDEN,” 
t is sweet and delicious, 





ED. HARRIS & Co., 483 Broadway, 





Confidential Agents to “ The Baronet’s Son,” 


& 
a 





THE ALBION. 


December 16 








LADIES’ 


COLUMN. 





JANUARY. 
Extracts from Mrs. Bright's Journal. 

Have spent » pleasant day receiving New Year's calls, and a 
merry hour at its close comparing “ experiences’ with my hus- 
band. Had the satisfaction of hearing my dress pronounced 
“ stylish,’ and the pleasure of telling him that I made it myself. 
Thanks to my Wheeler & Wilson, I know nothing of what some- 
body calls “ the wife’s nightmare”—a dressmaker’s bil! 

This week I have given up the usual calls of “theseason.” My 
friends compliment me upon my good health and spirits: and I 
think the cause of both is the freedom from anxiety resulting 

“ sehold—which, without vanity, and sim- 
pa ta ag qh ey to be. e secret of it is that I 
fosist upon having everything done in its season, and never suffer 
the work of one month to accumulate upon that of another ; con- 


sequently, I have a few “ housekeeper’s trials,” and can enjoy a wearing 


leisure hour without the uncomfortable sense of something eft 
e. bad 

“Sa just paid my usual evening visit to the nursery ; heard the 

little prayers, given the good-night kisses, and left them to slum- 

ber, sure that “all is well” with my darlings. Mine should be “‘a 

cali and thankful beart,” if happy home, « loving husband, and 

sweet, healthful children can make it so. * * 


FEBRUARY. 


the concert with my husband. He says that music be- 
-... ae extravagance, he is obliged to ind me, in spite of 
a reproving conscience, This is “ bis little j * at my expense ; 
for theextrevagance to say the least, aad he knows well 
that I should not enjoy eaeeeom if be did not 
share it with me. Moreover, he holds with me the doctrine that 
money is well spent which contributes to refine our tastes an 
beautify our lives Therefore, the concert and all good music, 
wherever we meet it, comes under the head of “ necessary ex- 
penses” in our domestic —— i * w.. * ‘ 

niet, happy evening me, on record for another proo 

 -; simplest pleasures are often the sweetest. A new book. 
read eloud by my dear husband, was the only entertainment; and 
my fingers were busy meanwhile—shall I tell it ?—darning stock- 
ings 1 But that homely embroidery fitted well with Herbert 
Spencer’s genial philosophy, and while { gained new ideas about 
wy boy’s education, I had certain satisfaction in feeling that I 
was making comfortable provision for his toes also. Dear little 
toes! May the feet that own them stray into no by or forbidden 


MARCH. 


“ A man’s work is from sun to sun, and woman’s work is never 
done,” says the old adage. But if the woman be wise ao to 
make herself mistress of a certain little household fairy, whose- 
fingers never and never wear out, take my word for it her 
toil need not outrun thedaylight It is such a pretty little fairy, 
too, so obedient to all my behests, sos and sure! 1 take a 
fancy to ornament little Alice’s frock with braiding, and lo! the 
fairy fingers fly in and out of the com —> attern, repro- 
ducing all its curves and angles with mathematical precision. I 
want a tucked skirt, and in an hour the spaces are marked, the 
tucks tolded down, the neat stitches set like rows of seed-pearls. 
I have a dozen handkerchiefs to hem, and before these mortal 
fingers (not clumsy ones, either,) could have finished a single one, 
the whole set are completed. ‘ihe greatest charm of this fairy is 
that it possesses the faculty of multiplying itself indefinitely, so 
that every woman may command its ces for her own house- 
bold. And for my part I would dis) 


with many luxuries for 
the sake of securing such services, if I were not so fortunate as to 
have them at command already. 


APRIL, 


Had o ticket for the last Philharmonic rehearsal, and 
called for Mrs. Blank, thinking she would like to accompany me. 
Found her up to her eyes in plain sewing—** would like to 
dearly, but couldn’t possibly spare the time;” which I thought 
very odd indeed. Her family is no larger than mine; her income 
no smaller; yet she never seems to have time for the simplest re- 

4 Une is pted to be uncharitable, and ask: What can 
the reason be? or bad ig t? * . . 

Spent an hour at my sewing machine this morning, braiding a 
sacque for Charlie. My husband laughs at what he calls my pro- 
pensity for finery. But if I have a weakness it is to see my child- 
ren well dressed. Comfortable and neat, of course, they always 
are; and whenI can make their little + beautiful also, at 
small cost of time or money, where isthe harm? “Solomon, in 
all bis glory, was not arrayed like”’ the lilies of the field, but are 
not the lilies of the fleld,and all the other blossoms that God has 

wi , examples for us in a certain sense, and ex- 
cuses for personal adornment?’ Ofcourse I do not justify per- 
sonal vanity of extravagance ;- but the abuse of a good thing is no 
reason for its disuse. 








MAY. 


A great misfortune ed to-day. Poor little Alice experi- 
enced her first grief mn the loss of a tiny black-and-tan terrier. 
“Jet” by name, who died suddenly this morning. The little 
creature had been her pet for a year, and she is heartbroken at his 
death. Have been tying to devise thing for her 
tion, and think I will take her with me this afternoon, when I 
make my donation visit to the Church Charity Foundation. 

* » * * i * 


Found my idea a good one. Alice was delighted with our ex- 
cursion, quite falling in love with the poor old ladies and helpless 
little orphans at the “‘Home.” It is her first glimpse into such 
an institution, and [ was surprised to see the intelligent interest 
she manifested. One child attracted her special attention—a 
bright-eyed little thing called Jessie, and singularly enough nick- 
named “Jet.” I saw Alice’s eyes fill up at the familiar sound, 
and presently her little hand stole into mine; “ I should like to 
give her something mamma; mayI?"’ So allowed her to choose 
a book from my ket, aud watched the presentation, which 
gave at least as much pleasure to the giveras therecipient. Gave 
me an idea also which will explain hereafter when I have tested 
its teasibility. zou 


A delightful afternoon at the Academy of Design—Frank and 
Alice with me, as they have been every year since old 
go out with me at all. I think 





to 

ink one cannot cultivate istic 

tastes too soon in children, so take pains to have mine see 
pictures, statues, curiosities—everything beautiful that is within 
our reach ; and from the first, | makea point of teaching them to 
observe and discriminate, that they aw things intelligently 
—not merely for show or glitter. e reward of my trouble 
comes to me al. y ; for —— ae and criti this 


were ( ng least priggish or unchild- 
like) so sengible as to make him a most agreeable com \ 
Celebrated little Kelen’s fifth birthday with a doll’s tea-party. 
Invited ten little girls with their dolls, and gave up the afternoon 
to the entertainment, which passed off without a cloud. 
dolls took tea first, —_* a — state ,- ay of 
roper rtions, an on reat y by their 
rr ah tec who had afterwards 2 feast on ek ove 
of tea-biscult and sugar-eake, with plenty of lemonade and 
berries and cream. Confirmed in my creed that any outlay 
time or trouble which goes to make children happy is 





? 


i 


JANUARY. 
Extracts trom Mrs. Blank’s Journal. 


Vexed my husband this morning by refusing to receive New 
Year's calls. He declares that I grow more unsociable every 
year, and I dare say it is true; but how can I helpit? The New 
Year brings me only new cares, and still I sing, “‘ with a dolorous 
pitch,” the same old song of “ stitch, stitch, stitch!” * * 

A call this afternoon from Mrs. Bright. She is no younger than 
I, and perhaps no prettier, yet I was conscious of 4 contrast not 
at all to my advantage. How fresh, and handsome, and happy 
shelooked! How faded, and careworn, and sad I felt! What is 
the secret of the difference, I wonder ? * * bad 

Am hard at work, in midwinter, upon garments which should have 
been finished in the first of the season. Poor little Ellie is still 

her thin 8 fi ls, b the older children 
must at least be made. respectable for school, and I canvot do 
everything at once. I do my best, yet I seem to be always pur- 
suing my work, never abie to overtake it, * * bad 

Little Ellie is sick to night, tossing in her sleep, hot with fever. 
I sit by her crib sewing upon the flannel shirts at last, and feeling 
cuay that the want of them bas caused her illness. Yet how 


could I help it ? 
FEBRUARY. 


Tickets for the concert sent unexpectedly by a friend, but my 
husband did not come home, so was unable to use them for want 
of an escort. Got only this, by way of comfort, when he did return, 
** How could I know you wanted to go? You never goanywhere, 
And what is the use of my coming home, to sit alone, down stairs, 
when you always stay in yourownroom? Don’t blame me for 





a your disappointment; it is your own fault?” Is this true, really, 


and am I then so much to blame? God knows that it is not for 
my pleasure that I sit alone evening after evening, plying the 
weary needle; not for my happiness that I know him seeking his 
enjoyment in people and things apart from me. Yet what can I 
do? Isit not a hard alternative when one has to choose between 
4 ing one’s h by aA or one’s Hila ? 
* * * * * * a 


No pleasant to record this evening, which is, alas, nothing 
new. Busy all day with my needle ; too tired and dull to welcome 
my husband at night very cheerfully; considered “ crces’’ in con- 

q , and tempted to deserve the title by being so in reality 
Do marriage and maternity necessarily mean slavery? Taking 
my ed life for example, the answer woul be a bitter affir- 
mative. 








MARCH. 


Have accomplished little or nothing this week, owing to little 
Ellie’s illness. She has been just siek eno to want continual 
petting and en and of course it is only I that can do it to 

cr satisfaction. hy is it that children always tyrannize over 
their mothers, I wonder? 


o * . * . * * 


Looked wofully this morning towards the pile of work which 
has accumulated during Ellie's illness. Stockings to darn, trow- 
sers to patch, aprons to mend, frocks to make, shirts to cut out! 
One pair of weary bands to do it all—one heavy heart to bear all 
the complaints and annoyance that arise when it is not done. 
There is a reason for all things, it is said, but I confess I cannot 
see why my life should be wasted in this hopeless sort of toil. I 
would not complain if the results were adequate to the labour, 
but I have so little to show for my — work ; so much more 
than I can possibly do is left undone. Yet I give myself wholly 
to these household duties, even to the neglect of what I feel to 
be better things. My mind is narrowed down to the range of my 
work-basket ; my aspirations confined to the circle of my needle; 
yet even that poor ambition meets with perpetual failure. 


APRIL. 


Refused an invitation to fF to the Philharmonic with Mrs. 
Bright, who looked surprised when I gave want of time as the 
excuse. She seems to have plenty of time for going out, though 
one would think her family cares would confine her as much as 
mine. Perhaps she neglects her children to take her pleasnre ! 
When a mother goes to so many concerts and lectures, reads all 


the new books, entertains company, and all that sort of thing, | all 


it is very apt to be the case that the 
darned, ror their petticoats mended ! 
* * * * ca * . 

Worked since early morning and till near midnight on a Spring 
dress for Annie to wear to school. to go to bed at last and 
leave it unfinished, with the pleasant anticipation of her disap- 
pointment to-morrow. ‘She is so tired of w that old me- 
rino!” Andnowonder. The children are known by one dress 
before ( have time to make them another ; although they have no 
superfluous work on them either. Annie complains sometimes, 
poor child, of her untrimmed frocks, and I answer her with mild 
moralities about the beauty of simplicity and the sin of vanity ; 
which silence, without satisfying her, and leave me selt-re- 
proached for preaching what I would not practice, except-through 
necessity. MAY 


A most unhappy record to-day. Came down to breakfast, wor- 
ried and irritable, and found Arthur holding a young cavary bird 
in bis hand. “ Look, mother,” he exclaimed eagerly, “ Harry 
Warren has given me this dear little bird; his mother let me 
choose the prettiest one in the nest."’ ‘And what are you going 
to do with it?’ I asked impatiently, some evil spirit making his 
happy excitement utterly distasteful to me. “‘ by, keep it, of 
course, You'll get me a cage for it, papa, won't you? I've 
wished for « bird so long,” and his implor look at me should 
have been enough to dispel the hateful feeling. But not so. 
answered hastily: “‘No such thing. Your father cannot afford 
to buy cages, while so many things are more needed. Carry the 
the bird back again; I can’t be bothered with it.” Almost before 
the speech was ended, [ had repented. But it was tvo late then 
to recall it. Arthur was too proud to remonstrate, and without 
a word marched out of the room, coming back no more. My 
husband gave me one look—that was all The meal passed in 
miserable silence; the day has gone by as wretchedly ; Arthur 
avoided me in proud resentment—my own conscience my sorest 
punishment. 


children’s stockings are not 


JUNE. 
Spent the afternoon shopping on Broadway and Canal Street. 
Getting into the stage, tired and heated, my hands full of small 
and my spirits dejected in the recollection of how much 
money I had spent, and how little I bad to show for it, I eneoun- 
tered Mrs. Bright and two of her children, all three looking pro- 


vokingly like their name! They were dressed so charmingly in 
the freshest of ring attire, and had heen to the Academy of De- 
8 “ Had I the Exhibition this yearn? Was I not de- 


lighted with those lovely girl-faces of Wenzier's? those delicious 
little lan: of Shattuck’s?” and so on, and so on, till I felt 
more than ever in 
trast, not to mv advan 
forces on me. She takes 
* e 


ae consciousness of a con- 
t Mrs. Bright's presence always 
fe easily. I wish I had her secret. 
. ° 
Hoes Bile gene to bed te tom, She and her doll were invited 
‘3 


to Helen , but the ifican’ 
— cP iery hea Lag eeak: my 


would not go wil 
how can I, 


her nam e, “ No to wear.” 
eee: wrcrenbed 0 sat | heart ™ ta 
wunaiag Bebe dence, 


#o many human dolls always 


—_—_—. 
— 


JULY. 


Extracts from Mrs. Bright’s Journal. 
Practiced industriously for two hours this moszing “ 
up,” as H—— mischievously says, “for time lost at ths sewing. 
machine.” The “ household fairy” has just accomplished, under 
my su! » six new shirts for his lordship; not to s of 
host of brown holland aprons for Charlie and Helen, and some 
stout gingham frocks for Alice—these last for coun Wear, 
Which, according to my practical view of things, was time very 
well “lost!” Still I must not neglect my music, for I know its 
value too well as one ofthe ‘“‘ties that bind” us in household 
unity and harmony. ° ad bed * 

A busy day packing forthe country. We have been fortunate 
enough to secure board so near the city that my husband can gt. 
tend to his business, and still spend the evenings with his family, 
My house is in order, my Summer sewing all done, the children 

rovided with everything neediul; and I look forward to 4 
| oo holiday in the woods and fields. * * * 

Have ed our little apartments so that they begin to look 
homelike. Two or three engravings on the walls, some 
my work-basket and Alice’s canary in the window, give the 
familiar aspett ; while the lovely outside views of woods ang 
river, upland and meadow, atone for all deficiencies within. 

AUGUST. 

Went down to the river for a swimming-lessn to-day. Frank 
learned last Summer, and has undertaken now to teach the child. 
ren and myself. No great progress as yet; but we all splashed 
about, and had a merry time. A sudden cloud came up while 
we were still in the river, and gave us a shower-bath in addition 
to the a . The effect of the rain-drops upon the water, seen 
from the st of them, was exceedingly “autiful. 

7 * * * 

Some new arrivals from the city this a:ternoon; among them 
an acquaintance—Mrs. Blank. Met her unexpectedly on the piazz, 
and had the pleasure of rendering ber some little service, whici, 
she appreciated almost too gratefully. Am glad of the op 
portunity to imp my with her. 

7. 





* + * * * 

Went up to Mrs. Blank’s room, to ask her to join us in a “ crab. 
bing” expedition. ¥Yound her sewing, a8 usual, and too busy to 
go. I discovered at last, however, the reason why she never has 
time for anything; she attempts to do her family sewing without 
a sewing-machine ! No wonder her work is never done. Gave up 
the crabbing party, and told her my experience of the “ house 
hold fairy; which so astonished and delighted her that she is de. 
termined, at any sacrifice, to have one for herself. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Have tested an idea which came to me some time ago, and 
found it worthy of record. It was simply to suggest for Alice 1 
permanent instead of a temporary interest in the little orphan 
Jessie, and show her how to turn it to good account. Which | 
did accordingly ; and it is now one of her chief interests to work 
for little “Jet.” She saves her pocket-money to buy books, or 
playthings, or small articles of dress for her, and gives up many 
of her play-hours to sewing for her. Whatshe can do is of course 
nothing very important in iteelf; but I encourage it for its infiu- 
ence upon her own character, and see already the good effects. 
Her sense of responsibility makes her thoughtful and womanly; 
and, where before she was rather inclined to self indulgence, this 
new interest has taught her practical lessons of self deniai. May 
these be only first fruits of a life rich in good works and charity. 

* * * * * * * 

Attended a bright little dinner-party, last night, at Dr. R——'s. 

Met several celeurities of the pencil and the pen, who tor once 


were a8 eS personally as in their books and pictures. 
The pleasure of the evening was a conversatioa with the 
poet k. H. 8——d, whose genius is only equalled by his modesty. 


OCTOBER. 


Celebrated the anniversary of our wedding-day bya drive in 
the park, a stroll down the Lover’s Walk, anda rowacross the 
Lake. ‘The day was heavenly, with ite soft misty sunshine and 
brilliant Au'umn foliage, and our own hearts harmonized with 
all its loveliness. Thirteen years since we were married, and it 
seems only yesterday! But such happy, loving years press light- 
ly. On the Lake, floating in one of those fairy-like skiffs amo 
tae swans and water lilies, H—— grew poetical, and repeate 
those four loveliest stanzas of “The Miller’s Daughter :”’ 

“ Look into mine eyes with thine, true wife.”’ 


But as for me I could only think of the sweet old hymn, ‘‘ When 
all Thy mercies, O! my God !” for one verse had been in my mind 
day: 
oe. be bounteous hand with worldly bliss 
as made my cup run o’er, 
And in a kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all my store.” 

Paid my annual subse on to the ‘‘ Association for the Relief 
of the Industrions Poor.’’ This charity especially interests m 
because it is based on a sound principle—employment furnishe 
to the destitute, and full value paidtor the lavor. Thus self- 
respect is preserved while distress is relieved. 

NOVEMBER. 

Another birthday to be recorded; not celebrated by a doll’s 
tea-party—Alice is too old for that—but no less lovingly com- 
memorated. Her father’s gift was an engraving of Ary Scheffer’s 
“ Temptation,” one of a set of scriptural subjects which he is col- 
lecting tor her, and in which she takes tenjoyment Frank 
bought her a dainty copy of *‘ The Children’s land from the 
Best roets;’”’ and myown gift was the published record of a 
beautiful life not long since ended, the ‘* Memorial of Alice B. 
Haven "’—rather mature for her present age, but she will appre- 
ciate and, I trust, emulate its sweet lessons of faith and charity 
in after years. 

* a: + * * 

A busy and pleasant day, spent chiefly in making upon my 
sewing: machine a number of garments for Christmas distribution 
eae? — * * * 7 * 


An hour at the piano with Frank. It is one of my fancies that 
the influence of music at home and the power to produce it them- 
selves goes a t way toward keeping boys out of misch'ef; so 
have te ken 8 to teach Frank carefully, as well as Alice, in an- 
ticipation of the time when we can afford masters. Their father 
puts my theory after this fashion: ‘‘ The latest receipt to prevent 
little pickles from spoiling—give them music-lessons !”’ 

DECEMBER. 

A merry evening with the children, prepering decorations for 
our Christmas tree. The little ones, who still beep faith in Santa 
Claus, were safe in bed, but Frank and Alice assisted gleefully in 
making cecked-hats, cornucopias, and candy boxes, and even 

pa condescended to lend a helping hand. e adhere religious- 
fio allthe time-honored observances of Christmas; endeavor- 
ing to make it not only a merry holiday, but a special occasion 
for inculcating by precept and example the sacred lessons of Him 
who came to bring tes peace on earth, good will to men.” es 


Packed and sent away the usual “Christmas boxes"—a gown 
for Widow McCanlay,a basket of groceries tor Mary O'Neil, s 
doll for little motheriess Janie Thompson, and other such simple 

ith the longing in my heart to do so much more, 
this encourages me: “ Acup of cold water only shall not lose its 
reward. 


* +. * * * * 


To-day the close of a year marked with fewer cares than 
; the last of my diary, not always faithful in 
recoun them. Let final record at least be one of thank- 


ful acknowledgement for the “ unnumbered comforts ” that have 
4 r for the “calm thankful 
m “murmaurs’’ and “vain conf- 
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